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Our Sunday Visitor Huntington, Indiana 


Fightin’ Irish 
Frank Leahy At Home 


JOSEPH B. SMITH 


HEN Frankie’s father called 

his son into the living room 
after dinner, the youngster knew 
it was about his report card. So 
he was prepared for the quiet 
but firm verdict. 


“Son, your grades are down. 
You will have to quit the basket- 
ball team.” 

Frankie said nothing. With- 
out him the rest of the season, 
the Flickers of St. Mary’s, a 
junior high five at Michigan 
City, Indiana, fared none too 
well. But Frankie’s father had 
impressed on his son and every 
member of the team that win- 
ning a game was less important 
than winning in life. 

The father, Frank Leahy, 
coach of champions at Notre 
Dame, had done the same thing 


many times before. While this 


was the first time with his own 
son, it explained a great deal 
about his success as a coach and 
as a father. He is noted as Am- 
erica’s most successful coach. In 
his Long Beach, Indiana, home 
he is even more famous as a fa- 
ther. 


Long Beach, a suburb of 
Michigan City on Lake Michi- 
gan’s southern shores, was built 


to a large extent by well-known 
people. No one there would be 
impressed if his next door neigh- 
bor was Leahy of Notre Dame. 
For in the next block or two, he 
could ring the doorbells of Ar- 
chitect John Wright, Cartoonist 
Stan Link, Bendix’ Judson Sayre 
and even Al Capone’s Paul (The 
Waiter) Ricca. 


But Long Beach has learned 
to respect Leahy because he is 
its most unusual father. The 
Notre Dame coach has six chil- 
dren, every one of them an un- 
believable model of courtesy, re- 
spect and politeness. 


“Those children behave like 
something Emily Post wished 
would hoppen,” said one neigh- 
bor. 

This woman didn’t mean the 
Leahy kids are sissies. Far from 
it. They go home with just as 
many shiners, cut lips and torn 
clothes as the next child. But 
deeply ingrained in them are the 
traditions of kindness and hu- 
mility that have been preserved 
particularly in the large Irish 
families of America. 

Leahy and his wife, the for- 
mer Florence Reilly, both were 
members of Irish families of 
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ten. They were brought up in a 
complex tradition of rugged vir- 
ility and chivalrous refinement. 


The coach’s father, a South 
Dakota homesteader, fought the 
finest wrestlers of his day and 
taught his sons to box and fend 
for themselves. Son Frank in- 
sists on the same qualities both 
in his children and athletes. 

Frankie, the eldest, was born 
a year after the Leahy’s 1935 
marriage. Two years later there 
was Susan. Flossie appeared in 
1940. Since then, Jerry, Jimmy 
and Freddie have arrived in that 
order. 

It wasn’t until the Leahy’s 
moved to South Bend and every 
coach’s dream—Notre Dame— 
that they began to know a real 
family life. Before that, they 
had been constantly on the move. 

Today they agree it was just 
in time. Frankie was five and as 
Frank said getting “a little big 
for his breeches.” He needed 
the attention of his father and 
he promptly got it. 

One of Leahy’s assistants was 
“Smiling Ed” 
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filled in a season for Frank as 
Irish head coach during the war. 
At a gathering in the Leahy 
home, Frank was chagrined to 
hear his five-year-old son boldly 
address McKeever as “Ed.” As 
soon as the guests were gone, 
Leahy took the youngster aside 
and explained that it was “Mr. 
McKeever.” How firmly he gave 
that lesson is shown in Frankie 
today. Now fourteen, he is ex- 
tremely polite, always address- 
ing his elders as “Mister” or 
“Missus.” 

Actually, the boy will have to 
go a long way to surpass his 
father’s painstaking politeness. 
The coach seldom addresses play- 
ers by their first names alone. 
And he refers to only a few in- 
timates by their Christian 
names, 

When they first went to Notre 
Dame, Florence and Frank were 
worried. They feared the job 
might carry huge social responsi- 
bilities calling for them to enter- 
tain frequently, giving them lit- 
tle time for family life. 
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mentioned this to the Notre 
Dame president, Father John J. 
Cavanaugh, C.S.C., who had been 
a close friend for years. 

Father Cavanaugh quickly re- 
assured her. 

“You needn’t worry,” he said. 
“We hired your husband as a 
coach, not you as a hostess.” 

The war interrupted their new 
family life but when it ended, 
they returned to Notre Dame. 
They settled in Long Beach 
chiefly because it was the only 
place they could find a house 
large enough within their price 
range. While it means a forty- 
minute drive each way, both 
Frank and Florence agree it’s 
a wonderful place for the chil- 
dren. A charming resort town, 
it has no factories, miles of 
beach, acres of woodland and 
hundreds of children. 

Once settled, Frank promptly 
set up a routine which is all but 
unbreakable when he is home. 
Breakfast and dinner are on 
schedule. Just as he requires 
his players to be on time for 
practice, his children must be 
prompt for domestic gatherings. 

Every one of the youngsters 
old enough to walk has certain 
duties. The organization appar- 
ent in his coaching is equally 
evident in his home. All must 
make their own beds, clean their 
rooms and do odd jobs about the 
house—even though the family 
budget today includes money for 
two full-time servants. 

Leahy firmly believes in the 
discipline of hard work which 
he first learned on the Dakota 


prairies. The children’s small al- 
lowances are earned through the 
proper performance of their 
chores. None of the children has 
yet taken an outside job but 
Frank wants them to do so. 

Last summer Frankie learned 
the rigors of cowpunching on a 
California ranch. The youngster 
was on his own. 

While an excellent disciplin- 
arian, Leahy’s punishments are 
psychological rather than physi- 
cal. Usually he corrects the 
guilty one patiently, then sends 
the youngster up to his or her 
room awhile. This is more severe 
than it seems since the children 
idolize their father and want to 
be with him every minute he is 
home. 

How much of an ideal he is to 
each of his children was illus- 
trated one Sunday morning after 
Mass at St. Mary of the Im- 
maculate Conception in Michi- 
gan City. The day before, Notre 
Dame had won a smashing tri- 
umph over highly-rated Tulane. 
Monsignor E. H. Vurpillat, 
Leahy and little Jerry were talk- 
ing of the Irish stars in that 
game. 

“And who is your hero, Jer- 
ry?” Monsignor asked. 

He said afterwards that Jer- 
ry’s eyes lit up and his face 
shone like that of an angel as 
he gazed at his father and re- 
plied: 

“My Dad!” 

Even when Frank is 2,000 
miles from home, his presence 
still commands the household. 
The children never deliberately 
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do anything to displease him 
whether he’s with them or away. 
While on trips—and he frequent- 
ly is both in and out of football 
season—he usually telephones 
every night and talks to each 
member of the family. With a 
wife and six children this runs 
into money but he believes it’s 
worth every cent. 

Leahy has no favorites among 
his youngsters. But he has a 
special soft spot in his heart for 
Susan, who is now twelve. All 
the children rush to the door 
and greet him at night when he 
returns from Notre Dame. He’s 
especially fond of Sue’s greeting. 

“When Sue kisses you,” he 
laughs, “you know you’ve been 
kissed.” 

Sue certainly is the favorite 
of her brothers and sisters. She 
is almost a second mother and 
can take care of Baby Fred like 
an adult. The other children ali 
look to her for advice and she 
frequently acts as judge in their 
arguments. 

After five children, many a 
father would take childbirth in 
his stride. Not so Frank Leahy. 

Late in August, 1949, his wife 
was expecting their sixth child. 
They weren’t quite certain of 
the date. One stormy evening 
they entertained friends. The 
party broke up around 11 o’clock 
when an electric storm left them 
without lights. 

The Leahy’s scarcely had re- 
tired in darkness when Florence 
knew her time had arrived. 
There was no time to get to a 
hospital. Frank frantically tele- 
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phoned two doctors and return- 
ed upstairs where he was a ner- 
vous, perspiring mid-wife by 
candle-light. 

When Dr. Stephen Donavan 
arrived he checked the fourth 
Leahy son and his mother. He 
found both fine. 

“But Frank was in terrible 
shape,” he added. 

Leahy was so completely un- 
nerved by the experience that 
even sedatives couldn’t help him 
sleep the rest of the night. 


Six active youngsters create 
many problems around a home. 
For instance, the four oldest all 
have different ideas about what 
they want to see on the tele- 
vision set. 

Leahy finally solved that by 
giving each of the four control 
of the set on one night a week. 
Each child determines what pro- 
grams shall be viewed on his or 
her night. 

During the football season, 
Frank stays overnight on the 
Notre Dame campus three times 
a week. Then he works late per- 
sonally answering all of his mail. 
The evenings he returns home, 
he reaches Long Beach around 
8 o’clock. The family eats at six 
but the youngsters all crowd 
around the table to tell him of 
their day while he eats. 

“Sometimes it sounds like the 
Tower of Babel,” he chuckles. 

He had to set up a schedule 
for that, too. One evening when 
he came home Frankie was 
monopolizing the conversation 
by talking football with his fa- 
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ther. Sue and Flossie stood it as 
long as they could and finally 
complained. So Leahy let the 
conversation move slowly around 
the table, each child telling his 
father the story of his or her 
day. Now Frank invokes this 
method whenever necessary. 

When he’s home, Leahy’s only 
major recreation is with his 
children. He romps on the floor 
with the young ones, plays both 
indoor and outdoor games with 
the others. His idea of a relax- 
ing Sunday afternoon is to take 
the children to the Long Beach 
swimming pool and watch them 
compete in water games with 
their friends. 

Occasionally he'll throw a 
football around with some of his 
own and the neighbor’s children. 

“The youngsters around here 
don’t seem to think of him as a 
coach,” his wife explains. “To 
them he’s just Frankie’s father.” 

When possible, Leahy takes 
one or more of his children with 
him on trips. 

“Travel is an easy but fine 
way to learn,” he says. 


As the eldest, Frankie gets to 


make the one big game trip of 
each season. However, before he 
can go, his report card must be 
presentable. The others Frank 
takes along when he can during 
their vacation periods. 

Mrs. Leahy accompanies her 
husband several times a year 
either for a game or speaking 


trips. When  they’re gone, 
Frank’s aunt known affection- 
ately to children and neighbors 
as “Aunt Susie,” takes care of 
the home and children. The 
youngsters respond to her just 
as readily as their parents. 

In the family prayer tradition 
of Irish families, the Leahy 
household is no exception. When- 
ever Frank is home for the six 
o’clock dinner, it is followed im- 
mediately by family recitation 
of the Rosary. A frequent com- 
municant himself, he encourages 
his children to receive the sacra- 
ments often. 

On Sundays theLeahys usually 
go to Mass in shifts although 
they used to go all together be- 
fore the family was so large. 
Now Frank and sometimes Mrs. 
Leahy, go with one or two of 
the children at nine o’clock. The 
second shift goes an hour later. 

In church and school his chil- 
dren are among the best behav- 
ed. His gently persuasive disci- 
pline brings unbelievable results. 
Yet he is never stern or harsh. 

But the amazing family of 
Frank Leahy is less amazing to 
one of his close friends. 

“Yes, Frank has wonderful, 
well-behaved and well-mannered 
children,” one friend said. “But 
it isn’t hard to understand. 
Frank is a wonderful, well-behav- 
ed and well-mannered man him- 
self. There’s no substitute for 
good example.” 


Patience in a woman shopper is a virtue, but in the man 
who accompanies her it is a necessity. 
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The Dogma of the Assumption 


Some of my friends are having trouble accepting it 


LOUIS C. FINK 


Some of my friends are a little 

puzzled. They ask me ques- 
tions like this, “But do you real- 
ly believe in the Assumption?” 
For years Catholics have medi- 
tated on the Assumption as the 
Fourth Glorious Mystery of the 
Rosary, and have had no trouble 
in accepting it. Protestants, de- 
pending on the degree of respect 
their sect paid to the Mother of 
God, have believed in the As- 
sumption more or less. Now both 
Catholic and Protestant friends 
are worried. It is indicated that 
the Pope will declare the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary to be a dogma of the 
Church, something we must be- 
lieve if we are not to be guilty of 
heresy. 


With the reaction of all hu- 
mans to a direct order, they re- 
bel a little bit. Oh, not seriously 
—they believe in the Assump- 
tion, but now that belief is going 
to be required, they start to have 
their doubts. It is so easy to an- 
swer these objections that it 
might help to bring them out in- 
to the open, where the light of 
day can fall upon them. Then, if 
some doubter questions you as 
several have questioned me, you 
will have a logical, clear answer 
ready. 


The arguments I have heard 
are these: the Assumption is not 
logical; it is not natural; it is an 
impossibility; we Catholics have 
reversed our teaching on this 
subject; we are asked to believe 
it just because the Pope says so. 

Those are the usual argu- 
ments. Take them apart one by 
one and see how silly they are, 
how easy to demolish. 


“The Assumption is not logi- 
cal’’—the answer is that it is the 
most logical thing in history 
that the body and soul of the 
Mother of God should be re- 
united in Heaven. Look at it 
from a human angle: if you were 
powerful enough to rescue your 
own mother’s body from inter- 
ment in the common _ earth, 
wouldn’t you do it? If you had 
the authority to honor your own 
mother, what more could you do 
than unite her body and her soul 
in Heaven? Now remember that 
Mary’s Son was not human, like 
you and me; her Son was the im- 
mortal God. Certainly God can 
be expected to shower the high- 
est honors on His Mother. 

“The Assumption it not na- 
tural’—no, it’s not. The birth 
of Jesus (God coming to earth to 
save His own subjects) was not 
natural, either. It was super- 
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natural—and that’s what the As- 
sumption is, a supernatural ex- 
pression of honor and devotion. 

“The Assumption was impos- 
sible’—by any mortal, human 
standards, certainly it was im- 
possible. But do you believe in 
God? Do you believe that God 
created the world, that He is an 
all-powerful Being whose ma- 
jesty we can’t even begin to 
comprehend? If you do believe in 
God, then you can have no 
doubts that He had the power to 
make the Assumption an easy 
possibility. If you don’t believe 
in God, then you don’t believe 
that Mary was the Mother of 
God, and there isn’t much point 
in continuing the debate. 

“We Catholics have reversed 
ourselves”—the argument here 
is that our belief in the Assump- 
tion is something new; that we 
have suddenly decided—by whim 
—to add a new dogma to our 
faith. Only some one who had 
never opened a _ history book 
could believe that. August 15th 
has been observed as the Feast 
of the Assumption for centuries. 
It is a Holy Day of Obligation in 
many countries and is a first- 
class feast on the calendar of the 
Universal Church. In 1922 Our 
Lady of the Assumption was de- 
clared the patroness of France. 
There is no doubt at all that in 
modern times, the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has 
been a pious belief universally 
accepted by Catholics. We were 
proud to honor Mary under this 
title. 

If we go back to very early 


Church history, we find no eye- 
witness accounts of the Assump- 
tion. It was along about the 
fourth century before the belief 
in the Assumption appeared in a 
written form. (Which is true 
about many accepted beliefs of 
the Catholic Church. Many im- 
portant matters were not com- 
mitted to paper in the days when 
the Church was under persecu- 
tion, when her leaders could 
write only of those matters 
which were of the most pressing 
nature.) 

For technical reference, the 
Assumption was mentioned in a 
work called “De Obitu S. Domi- 
nae,” about the fifth century. St. 
Andrew of Crete, St. John the 
Damscene and other early writ- 
ers mentioned the belief in the 
Assumption. By the year 700 
the Feast of the Assumption had 
been made a Holy Day of Obliga- 
tion in Rome. 

No, we Catholics have not re- 
versed ourselves; we are con- 
tinuing a devout belief we have 
had for many centuries. But our 
Protestant friends have reversed 
themselves, or at least some of 
their sects have. It was the Pro- 
testant reformers who rejected 
the Assumption because it was 
not based on Scripture. The Pro- 
testants accepted the belief at 
one time, then reversed them- 
selves and said that because it 
did not appear outrightly in the 
Bible, the Assumption could not 
be a fact. 

“We are asked to believe it 
just because the Pope says it is 
so”: here human nature steps 
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out. Authority says this shall be 
a law, and we rebel. We forget 
that Christ established an Au- 
thority; that the Church is a 
kind and wise authority operat- 
ing for our own good under God’s 
benevolent eye. 

We forgot that a Church 
Council has established the in- 
fallibility of the Pope—not in 
everything, no. It is when the 
Pope speaks in his official capaci- 
ty as the successor of Peter and 
the visible head of Christ’s 
Church that he cannot make a 
mistake. Surely it is reasonable 
that when Christ established a 
Church, He would grant to the 
leader of His Church the ability 
to make decisions which could 
not contain error. It is in that 
capacity—ex Cathedra, “from 
the Chair”— that Pope Pius XII 
is expected to speak when he 
proclaims the dogma of the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary on November 1 of this 
year. 

But it is not alone the Pope 
who will speak. For years, Cath- 
olics have believed in the As- 
sumption; they have regretted 
that it was not an article of 
faith. In troublous times, when 
Mary has appeared at Fatima 
and elsewhere to show us the 
way to peace, Catholics have 
wished we honored her even 
more than we do. 

Some time ago, the Catholic 
Bishops of the world were polled 
on this question of the Assump- 
tion. Over 98 per cent expressed 
the wish that it be declared a 
dogma. In 1946 a petition went 
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to Rome from the Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America, meet- 
ing in New York. Several mil- 
lions of people, altogether, have 
asked the Pope to declare this 
dogma. 

So it is not a spur-of-the-mo- 
ment decision; it is not a whim 
of one man. It is not a new be- 
lief, not something illogical or 
unnatural. We Catholics have 
not reversed ourselves; we are 
merely re-affirming a belief that 
“reformers” have cast aside. 

So I have no trouble explain- 
ing the Assumption of Mary to 
my friends who ask. I have no 
trouble explaining to them my 
Catholic faith in this respect. 
One question they ask me which 
I cannot answer; I leave it in 
all humility and respect to the 
theologians. 

After repeating practically all 
of the reasons given above, I 
faced this query from one 
friend. “All right, if Mary was 
assumed, where did she go? 
Where is her body now?” 

I don’t know; I haven’t been 
to heaven, where Mary’s body 
and soul both are. I do know that 
we must distinguish between the 
Ascension of Jesus and the As- 
sumption of Mary. One implies 
that Christ arose by His own 
power from the earth. The other 
teaches that Mary was taken to 
heaven by some power other 
than her own. Mary’s soul and 
body have been miraculously 
united in heaven. Where heaven 
is, I don’t know. With enough 
prayers and enough trying, I 
hope to find out some day. 


Uncle Perk Finds A Dollar 


But he missed 
the mountain 


Y Uncle Perkins knows a lot 
of pretty smart things. Like 
he tells me that ever since he was 
a young fellow and started work- 
ing, he’s kept his eyes open for 
a better job, and changed if it 
paid even a little bit more, even 
fifty cents a week. He says you’d 
be surprised how much money 
he’s ahead, if you’d add it all up, 
year after year. 
Of course now he’s looking for 
a job, but he won’t take any but 
a good one. He’s that wise. Pa 
went right to work for a paint- 
ing contractor after the ship- 
yards here in Seattle laid him 
and Uncle Perkins off, but Uncle 
Perk says working for a con- 
tractor, he makes a profit off 
you, and why should he? Pa 
doesn’t answer him. I guess he’s 
so used to the things he says; 
but Uncle Perk talks to me a lot, 
and tells me the things he’s 
figured out. 


For one thing, he says to train 
yourself that wherever you are, 
*specially where there’s been a 
lot of people, always look on the 
ground. He says you’d be sur- 
prised at the things you find, 
money and things. Most people 
walk right over them without 
seeing them, because they are 
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looking around at other things. 
It’s true, because one day I was 
walking him over to the playfield, 
and he picked up a dime, right 
in front of my feet. I was look- 
ing at a kid flying a kite up on a 
hill, and I never noticed it. 


Ever since we came to Seattle, 
in the war, we all wanted to go 
up to Mt. Rainier sometime. It 
surprises you so, sticking up 
there above everything, like 
something you dreamed. There 
are busses going up there, but 
Mom and Pa said it would cost 
too much for all of us, and we’d 
have to wait till we got a car. 
This summer we got one, so one 
Sunday when it was nice and 
clear, we went. 


On the way, I watched the 
mountain whenever I could see 
it. All along it kept getting big- 
ger, but it was still a long way 
off. Once, when we got to the 
top of a long grade, there it was, 
the whole thing pointing right 
up in the sky, with a wide valley 
spreading out in front. 

“Look, Uncle Perk! Look at it 
now!” I said. 


“Dagnab it, kid,” he said, “you 
took my attention off something 
I saw in the road. Coulda been 
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a quarter. You care to back up 
slow and see?” he asked Pa. 

“IT should say not,” Mom an- 
swered for him. “The way 
traffic’s coming along here, I 
wouldn’t risk my neck for a peck 
of quarters.” 

“All right,” Uncle Perk said, 
and he shrugged. “Coulda been 
a half dollar, even, but all right.’ 

Mom is never so easy on Uncle 
Perk as Pa, but then, he’s Pa’s 
brother. Half-brother, I guess. 
They had the same Mom, but dif- 
ferent Pas. My Mom is always 
saying, “You listen to Pa, Buddy, 
don’t pay any attention to Uncle 
Perk.” 

One time when she got real 
cross at him, I asked him why 
he never got married and lived 
with his own wife. “Women are 
peculiar, Bud,” he said. “I pretty 
near got hitched to one once, but 
I found out in time they’re very 
peculiar.” 

“What did that one do?” I 
asked him. 


“Well,” he told me, “after I 
got myself engaged to her,- she 
was bound and determined she 
wanted a diamond ring. So we 
went to a jewelry store together, 
and I asked to see something 
reasonable, reduced, if he had 
any. The jeweler, he showed us 
a good enough looking ring he 
said he could sell cheap because 
the diamond had a crack. Well, 
*twasn’t nothing you could see, 
and nobody woulda known the 
difference, but this gal, she said 
she wanted to see a perfect dia- 
mond. So he brings out another, 
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no bigger, costs three times as 
much.” 

“Was it prettier?” I asked. 

“I couldn’t see no difference,” 
he said. “Well, she isn’t happy 
without she gets the expensive 
one, that’s how peculiar women 
are. It had to be fitted to her 
finger, so I gets to thinking it 
over, and goes back alone and 
tells the jeweler to fit the crack- 
ed one to her instead.” 

“Did she know the differ- 
ence?” 

“Guess she musta. She gave 
it back.” He shrugged when he 
said it, so I guess he didn’t care 
much. He is pretty wise. 

Now, while we were riding 
along, I kept telling him to look 
at things. The trees got big, like 
they could be in giant stories. 
You kept thinking, “Here is the 
biggest tree I ever saw,” and then 
you would see a bigger one. I 
tried to see the tops, but when 
you were close enough to see 
which one it was, the top was 
too high up. 

We got out of the car to see 
Narada Falls. Gee, they were 
pretty! You put your eyes at 
the top, and they wouldn’t stay 
there, but followed a bunch of 
water to the bottom. It made 
you dizzy to look down at the 
bottom, so I kept staring back 
at the top. There were a lot of 
people walking around there. 
Uncle Perk kept looking 
along the walks. “Somebody’s 
bound to lose something,” he said. 
“Keep your eyes open, and you 
might find it.” But I kept for- 
getting. 
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We got in the car again and 
went up a road, back and forth, 
right up the side of the moun- 
tain. It went way up on one side 
of us, and way down on the 
other. Then we got to a place 
named Paradise Valley. Mom got 
all excited because there were 
lots of red and blue and yellow 
flowers, just like somebody had 
planted them in a garden. We 
walked around on the paths. 

“Look!” I yelled, and pointed 
right up the path we were on. “A 
bear!” 

The bear was coming towards 
us, and he didn’t seem to be go- 
ing to change his mind, so we 
had to turn around. 

“Shucks!” Uncle Perk said. 
“Been so many people up this 
path, I’da been bound to find 
something.” 

The whole day was kind of 
wonderful; I mean, it didn’t 
hardly seem real. I kept looking 
at the mountain, so big it scared 
you, and still way off. I kept hop- 
ing that someday I could climb 
it, way to the top. I don’t know 
why, but I know I’d feel wonder- 
ful. 

All of a sudden Uncle Perk let 
out a whoop. We all looked 
around, and I thought first he’d 
seen another bear, but he was 
only picking up something. He 
waved it. It was a dollar bill. 

He came up and told us all 
about it, how it was laying right 


alongside the path; how we’d 
walked right past it; how a lot of 
people must of, too; how he 
thought first it was just a leaf or 
something. “Might just as easy 
been a five or ten,” he said, “but 
I s’pose folks are carefuller of 
big bills.” He told us more little 
things about it. He told it all 
twice, until Mom said, “Oh, for 
heaven’s sake!” 

Uncle Perk certainly felt good, 
but he didn’t stop looking for 
more things. There was a neck- 
tie somebody had dropped, but it 
was kind of old and ragged. 

We had to go back home, and 
I kept turning around to see how 
the mountain looked behind us, 
so I wouldn’t ever forget, but 
Uncle Perk kept looking at the 
road. We were in the woods and 
hills for quite a while, and then 
came out to an open place where 
we could see the mountain again. 

“Look!” I hollered. ‘Look, 
Mom, Pa, Uncle Perk! The 
mountain’s pink! Please look, 
Uncle Perk!” 

“Quit bothering me, Bud. It’s 
getting dark, and I can’t see the 
road too good.” 

It was too bad, I thought. The 
mountain was so big, so high. It 
glowed so. I decided then that I 
am not going to be always look- 
ing at the ground, even if I do 
miss finding a lot of money. 

I don’t know what Uncle Perk 
did with the dollar. 


Conscience is what hurts when everything else feels good. 


—T. J. McInerney. 


Poise is the art of raising the eyebrows instead of the voice. 
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Catholic women fight the 
comic book menace 


Chicago A.C.C.W. Decency Crusade 


“HE social forces which con- 
spire against chastity are 
very insidious things. They 
seep into our homes and into 
our communities without our be- 
ing fully aware of their danger- 
ous impact. 

It is a very serious situation 
when these forces warp the con- 
science of adults; it is doubly 
serious when the conspiracy of 
an organized minority sears 
and destroys the innocence of 
youth, 


Thus it was that a usually soft- 
spoken Cardinal, in forceful 
words, directed the women of 
his archdiocese to lead a modern 
crusade to rid the community of 
printed filth. “Are we going to 
stand as Americans,” he asked, 
“conscious of our duties in a 
democracy and let people cor- 
rupt our youth by strewing in 
their paths these occasions of 
sin?” He appealed to the women 
to stop the demoralizing influ- 
ences of crime and romance- 
jammed comics and of sex- 
drenched pocket-size books and 


*Given at the eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life, Detroit, 
Michigan, March 8, 1950. 


In Defense of Children * 


magazines, by asking their re- 
moval from circulation. 

That was in October 1948 
when he delivered his annual 
message to the Chicago Archdi- 
ocesan Council of Catholic Wo- 
men. What has transpired since 
that date is offered herewith as 
one means of meeting the con- 
spiracy against chastity. 

The first step was to visit the 
local distributors to ascertain 
whether they would assist the 
crusade by halting the distribu- 
tion of certain types of publica- 
tions to retail outlets. While 
sympathetic to the objective of 
the crusade, the distributors, we 
learned, were bound by contract 
to accept and distribute all 
printed matter released to them 
by the publishers. Without the 
active cooperation of the distri- 
butors, it was necessary to de- 
vise another method of stemming 
the flood of smut that was per- 
vading the community. Then it 
was that His Eminence Cardinal 
Stritch directed “a particular 
mandate” to the women. He 
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asked for the _ establishment 
of parish committees to go into 
all of the community and neigh- 
borhood retail outlets—the drug 
stores, the lunch rooms, book 
stores, chain stores, “L” stands, 
variety and school supply shops, 
newsstands and barber 
shops—so solicit the coopera- 
tion of their proprietors in the 
objective of the crusade, whose 
sole purpose is the protection of 
the morality of youth. 

A mandate so challenging and 
so far-reaching called for a plan 
of action that would be both 
practical and effective. A dio- 
cesan-wide committee plan was 
decided upon as the quickest and 
most efficient way of organizing 
the necessary periodic surveys 
which were indicated. Guided by 
the Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women, and with the 
support of the pastors, who had 
been asked by the Cardinal to 
join him “in this holy crusade of 
souls,” the women began their 
work in November, 1948. 

The procdure for each survey 
they were to undertake is similar 
in pattern. It necessitates a visit 
toevery retail outlet which is 
selling printed matter within par- 
ish boundaries. The parochial 
committees composed of two wo- 
men for each outlet introduce 
themselves to the manager or 
owner of the store, acquaint him 
with the purpose of the crusade, 
ask his permission to view the 
racks and shelves on which the 
printed matter is displayed, di- 
rect his attention to the publica- 
tions considered objectionable 


reading for children and teen- 
agers, and request cooperation in 
removing the offensive items. 

A tally is kept of the retailers 
who pledge cooperation and of 
those who refuse assistance. At 
the close of each parish survey, 
the committees report to their 
respective presidents who then 
compile a progress report for the 
pastor and for the central office 
of the Council. The twenty dis- 
trict presidents act as coordi- 
nators of each survey. 

Serving as a guide in making 
an evaluation of the publications 
in these retail outlets is a six- 
point code drafted by the Coun- 
cil. The code classifies as objec- 
tionable all printed matter which 
contains: 

1. offensive presentation of 
sex facts 

2. features crime 

3. depicts illicit love 

4. contains blasphemous or 
obscene speech 

5. includes indecent and/or 
suggestive advertising 

6. portrays vulgar or lewd 
advertising 

In addition to the code, the 
committees are assisted in their 
appraisement of printed matter 
by specially prepared lists of the 
objectionable publications which 
are indicated as violating the 
ACCW Code. 

You are undoubtedly wonder- 
ing about the lists to which 
reference is made. Behind the 
lists are hours of tedious work. 
The monumental task of review- 
ing all the printed matter is 
under the guidance of the assis- 
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tant director of the Council, the 
Rev. Thomas J. Fitzgerald, and 
of the archdiocesan chairman 
and executive secretary. They 
work with a carefully selected 
committee of one hundred moth- 
ers who come from various sec- 
tions of the archdiocese. They 
appraise all the comics which are 
distributed in the Chicago area, 
which number varies between 
360 and 390. 

A group of ninety members of 
the regular and secular clergy 
cooperates in the reading of the 
pocket-size books and _ digest- 
type novels. 

The magazine listing is that 
of the National Organization for 
Decent Literature. 

To the lists are added, from 
time to time, those publications 
which are being reviewed be- 
tween surveys; and it is thus 
that the lists are kept current. 
Deletions are made from the 
lists when the publishers revise 
their comics, books, or maga- 
zines. 

The lists are compiled on a 
norm of judgment for the selec- 
tion of suitable reading for 
youth. For this reason they are 
more restrictive than they would 
otherwise be if we were judging 
a reading standard for adults. It 
is hoped, however, that by re- 
moving the occasions of sin for 
youth, we are also removing 
them from some foolish adults. 
Cooperating retailers use the 
lists to check and clear their 
stocks. 

The first official list released 
by ACCW carried the names of 
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42 comics, 75 pocket-size books, 
and 125 magazines. The latest 
release which was prepared for 
the fifth survey scheduled for 
completion March 20, carried 80 
comics of which 47 were addi- 
tions. Thirty-six of the 47 addi- 
tions were the new romances 
which have replaced the popular 
crime comics of a year ago. The 
list also carried the names of 78 
pocket-size, 67 of which were 
additions, and 40 digest-type 
novels, 31 of which were addi- 
tions. For your information, 
many of these digest-type novels 
appear in circulation for 30, 60, 
or 90 days and are withdrawn 
from publication — sometimes 
they reappear with a disguise— 
new cover or new title. The list 
also carried the names of 108 ob- 
jectionable magazines, a _ de- 
crease of seventeen. 

The committees have been 
alerted to the tricks of the trade 
—to under-counter and back-of- 
the-store sales, and to the prac- 
tice sometimes of withdrawing 
books from sale and display to 
be followed by replacement 
when the women are absent. In 
an attempt to counteract this 
trend, the parish committees re- 
peat their visits at irregular 
intervals other than the regu- 
larly scheduled diocesan-wide 
surveys, which number three a 
year. Eternal vigilance is the 
price we must pay for clean, un- 
polluted minds. Only by keeping 
the retailer alive to the fact that 
his wares are being continually 
scrutinized will he take the pains 
to return them to the distribu- 
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tors, and only when the total 
sales of decent books, comics, 
Magazines, and _ periodicals 
swamp the indecent and keep 
them in the publishers’ ware- 
houses—only then, when it hurts 
their pockets, will the publishers 
know the age of filthy lucre from 
filthy words is at an end. 


The extensive character of the 
crusade may be judged by the 
visitation of nearly 3,000 retail 
establishments in each diocesan- 
wide survey. One parish report- 
ed 88 contacts, all of the man- 
agers pledging cooperation. The 
average parish visitation is 10 
retailers with one non-cooper- 
ator. Five diocesan surveys have 
been completed; others are in the 
offing. 


Once the parish surveys are 
underway, the crusade launched 
out farther and encompassed 
railroad stations, hotel lobbies, 
Loop department stores and 
their suburban branches, and 
gift shops in Catholic hospitals. 
This latter survey was accom- 
plished by representatives of the 


inter-parochial organizations af-. 


filiated with the Council. While 
only one survey of these places 
has been completed, special at- 
tention is now being given to 
each of the categories above. 
Public endorsement of the 
crusade has come from the Chi- 
cago Retail Druggist Associa- 
tion, numbering 1,500 druggists. 
Following this endorsement came 
that of the national Walgreen 
chain, whose purchasing commit- 
tees have used ACCW lists in 


eliminating objectionable publi- 
cations from their stock. 

As progress was made 
throughout the community, the 
crusade merited the respect and 
endorsement of other groups, in- 
cluding Kresge’s national chain, 
the Chicago area Woolworth 
chain, and some of the depart- 
ment stores including Carson, — 
Pirie Scott, and Wiebolt’s. Con- 
tact has been made with the 
Sears Roebuck and Goldblatt de- 
partment store chains, the Neis- 
ner novelty chain, the Steinway 
and Ford Hopkins drug chain, 
and with Marshail Field and 
Company. We await their reply 
at the present time. 

The Catholic organizations of 
the archdiocese strengthened the 
crusade by their support. The 
Archdiocesan Union of Holy 
Name Societies, the councils of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and the 
Knights of Columbus, the Serra 
Club and the Chicago unit of the 
National Federation of Catholic 
College Students were early 
backers. 

It is significant, too, that pub- 
lic-spirited community groups 
became interested; notably, the 
Lions International, the Ki- 
wanis, and a Cooperative Club. 
Council speakers addressed their 
meetings on request. 

Then like a litany come letters 
from chaplains, mothers and fa- 
thers, school authorities, Council 
leaders in other diocese, Catholic 
P.T.A., KC councils, Holy Name 
societies, and city officials from 
such widely-scattered spots as 
Paris, France, the Panama 
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Canal, Quebec, and the four 
corners of the United States. 
Similar crusades are in progress 
or under consideration in some 
areas from which these requests 
originated. 

Tribute to the comprehensive 
scope of the survey is shown in 
the fact that the ACCW lists 
have merited adoption by two 
diocesan surveys — Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Diocesan Union of Holy 
Name Societies, and the Archdi- 
ocesan Organization for Decent 
Literature of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

A healthy note was projected 
in the requests. While everyone 
seemed fully aware of the re- 
sponsibilities of waging a con- 
certed and continuing battle 
against printed filth, and pledged 
all available resources to its elim- 
ination, an equally strong de- 
termination to supplant the bad 
with the good was evident. 

An integral phase of the cru- 
sade was the listing—at the sug- 
gestion of parents—of accept- 
able comics for reading by grade 
school children. Last summer the 
committee of one hundred moth- 
ers undertook a new reading 
which resulted in the appear- 
ance of 154 comics on the ACCW 
acceptable comics list. This total 
of 154 comics represented 44% 
of the total number circulated in 
the Chicago area. 

The acceptable comics list was 
printed in the diocesan paper 
and was made available to par- 
ents and retailers who wished 
guidance in making purchases. 
Local parochial school authori- 
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ties were notified of the list and 
a number of neighborhood news- 
papers featured it in their col- 
umns as a public service. In at 
least one instance the acceptable 
list was publicly displayed in the 
offices of a community paper. 

In the distribution of its ac- 
ceptable comis list ACCW em- 
phasized the point that the list 
was offered as a guide in comics 
purchasing—that it was not in- 
tended to supplant recommended 
juvenile reading. 

Behind all this activity lay 
much publicity and personal con- 
tact. Of publicity let us speak: 
a diocesan project of this scope 
requires a tremendous volumn 
of publicity to keep it before 
the eyes of the community. Fore- 
most in support and coverage is 
the diocesan paper, The New 
World, whose brilliant editorials 
and lengthy news stories keep 
the Catholic populace appraised 
of the crusade’s importance and 
progress. One hundred and sev- 
enty-five neighborhood and com- 
munity papers and the four 
metropolitan papers are supplied 
with periodic releases by ACCW 
headquarters. Even the coopera- 
tion of the young people was evi- 
denced thru the columns of their 
grade, high school, and college 
papers. 

Other diocesan coverage in- 
cludes ACCW’s monthly News 
which is mailed to pastors and 
heads of women’s organizations, 
and regular releases to parish 
Sunday bulletins. The latter, in 
addition to accepting the news 
releases, also assist by printing 
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the names of cooperating retail- 
ers, recommending patronage of 
those which endorse the crusade. 

Then, the quarterly district 
meetings—prior to each diocesan 
survey—bring us in personal 
contact with chairmen and com- 
mittees. 

Nationally, the crusade has 
attracted the attention of thou- 
sands of Catholics thru releases 
to diocesan papers by the Press 
Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The crusade has now entered 
its second year. On its first an- 
niversary Cardinal Stritch prais- 
ed the women’s activity and re- 
peated his mandate of the year 
before, asking the chairmen to 
continue their work to the end 
that “Christ would be restored 
in the lives and in the institu- 
tions of men.” 

It should not be inferred from 
the above account that the Coun- 
cil has ignored or neglected the 
positive line of attack. From its 
re-organization date in 1942, 
ACCW has championed the cause 
of worthwhile literature and 
thru an active library and liter- 
ature committee has promoted 
the parish lending library, the 
floating library, the bookmobile, 
the home reading shelf, pam- 
phlet racks, literature discussion 
clubs, book forums, reviews and 
fairs, and the celebration of 
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Catholic Press Month and Cath- 
olic Book Week. A list of recom- 
mended books for Christian gifts 
for both adults and children is 
an annual release in late Octo- 
ber. 

The present task of block by 
block combing of the city and 
the archdiocese is unpleasant. 
Indeed, it is most disagreeable. 
It demands sacrifice of time and 
energy. 

But when insidious forces be- 
come organized in demoralizing 
the youth of a community, wo- 
men need to rise up, as did the 
crusaders of old, to protect their 
homes and their children. 

The women of Chicago have 
heeded the call of their Arch- 
bishop. They are doing a noble 
work. But they are not pollyan- 
nas lost in an ivory tower, be- 
lieving that all filth is dispelled 
in one or two surveys. True to 
their vocations as housewives 
and mothers, they know a peri- 
odic cleaning is necessary and 
they will keep sweeping. 

As housework needs extra 


_ light and extra help, so do these 


crusaders. They will get that 
light from their Faith, and that 
assistance in the help which will 
come from all right-thinking 
men and women who join this 
fight for the protection of the 
youth of today and the citizens 
of tomorrow. 


It’s not surprising that some politicians become hard-boiled 
—they’re always in hot water.—J. T. Mack. 


A smart husband calls attention to his wife’s shopping 
bargains—except the ones she has on. - 
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RECENTLY when I got a two- 

week vacation and volun- 
teered to do my wife’s house- 
work, I didn’t expect thus to 
acquire an entirely new outlook 
on marriage. But I did, and it 
convinced me that many hus- 
band-wife problems would evapo- 
rate if the husband would sin- 
cerely try to put himself, as the 
saying goes, in his wife’s shoes. 


I became big hearted because 
my wife, a former teacher, en- 
rolled in some refresher courses 
in a nearby normal school. So 
I thought it gracious (and re- 
laxing for me) to do the house- 
work a while. 


Besides, what an opportunity 
to show my wife how to do her 
work more efficiently! 


In fact, I went the whole way 
and insisted that I have a free 
hand to take care of everything 
just as she would. 

I predicted, “I can do what 
little there is to do around the 
house and still be bored with 
surplus time.” She turned on 
her knowing smile, and I began 
my lessons in housework—and 
appreciation of a woman’s work. 

Monday. I got breakfast, in 
due course, while my wife got 
ready for school. Then I in- 


formed her that “Breakfast is 


I Know My Wife’s Problems! 


Because I learned the hard way 
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ready, and it’s going to get cold 
if you don’t hurry.” (Where did 
I hear that before?) She an- 
swered, “Just a minute.” Five 
minutes passed. Then ten. Be- 
fore I endangered my blood 
pressure, it dawned on me that 
this was a familiar scene in 
which the characters had ex- 
changed parts. Why, only a 
morning or two ago the home 
atmosphere became charged 
when I was_ reminded that 
“breakfast was ready twenty 
minutes ago when I asked you to 
put that paper down and come to 
the table.” 

That was my first lesson from 
my wife’s viewpoint. 

Breakfast finished, I began 
cleaning the house. I would get 
the house completely cleaned and 
have dinner ready at noon when 
my wife returned from classes. 

I picked up my clothes from 
chair backs and off the floor. An 
hour later I finally got the 
items together that normally be- 
long together. My suit came 
from as many different chairs as 
there were parts to the suit. I 
found my tie on a door knob, 
and had to use the broom to re- 
cover one of my socks from un- 
der the bed. One shoe was 
under a chair, the other under 
the bed—quite different from 
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being in the rack where I always 
found them, but never put them. 

After getting some order out 
of the clothing situation, I dust- 
ed the shelves. At least I got the 
dust off the shelves. Most of it 
settled back, that is until I stop- 
ped fanning the air with a dust 
cloth. 

It was time to prepare dinner 
before I realized it. I hadn’t 
cleaned one room yet; and the 
bed hadn’t been made. I was a fit 
subject for self-pity. The more 
I tried to get done, the more 
there was to do. Certainly no 
rest on Monday, I could see. 

Luckily I had put some rice on 
to boil—about a pound, it was. I 
could surely cook rice. With a 
few other things, I would have 
a meal that no amateur could 
prepare. Certainly had enough 
rice—enough for a mono-diet for 
a week. When I got it cooked, I 
had exactly three-fourths of a 
gallon—for the two of us. 

At twelve o’clock, quite proud 
of my results, I waited for my 
wife’s compliments. Instead, she 
began talking about her school 
work. I countered with remarks 
about cooking and how much 
work it is. But even with careful 
maneuvering I couldn’t draw a 
compliment about the baked 
beans or anything. She was 
merely polite, took the cooking 
for granted, evidently and didn’t 
offer praise. I suspected that it 
was lesson number two she was 
teaching me. Topic of the les- 
son: A compliment is like a 
gland transfusion; it rejuve- 
nates. But I couldn’t recall 


handing out many compliments 
myself. 

After dinner I washed the 
dishes, then went down town to 
buy the groceries. 

When I asked the clerk for 
coffee, he asked, “What brand?” 
“What brand?” I echoed. Here 
was something that just hadn’t 
occurred to me, the problem of 
choosing among brands. I took 
a chance on one. (It turned out 
to be the wrong one, of course. 
Not only that, but I rot regular 
grind whereas it should have 
been drip grind.) 

In addition to choosing among 
brands, there was the problem of 
how much of each item to buy. 
Then, just to confuse the cus- 
tomer, the clerk had put several 
different prices on similar items. 
One kind of potatoes had one 
price; another (different color) 
had another price. 

Never had I considered it any 
trouble to buy groceries. My 
wife had always done the study- 
ing of consumer’s guides, and all 
the buying. In fact, I had never 
given the matter any thought; 
had taken it all for granted. 

There must be something to a 
quotation I read somewhere: 
“Buying for the table requires a 
sort of brooding housekeeping 
talent that the oldest nations re- 
gard as largely feminine in- 
stinct.” 

Whether or not I selected the 
proper diet, I guess I’ll never 
know. I simply can’t afford, in 
one lifetime, to learn about vita- 
mins, minerals, calories and all 
the other problems of diets. 
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Hereafter such will be my wife’s 
problems, but, believe me, I now 
at least appreciate her knowl- 
edge of such things. 

Friday I selected for washday. 
I tackled the job with a spirit of 
adventure and sheer determina- 
tion to do at least a washing 
properly. 

I gathered up all the differ- 
ent kinds of dirty clothes I could 
find. (Of course, I hadn’t put 
mine in the clothes hamper.) 
Then I sorted out the rayon and 
sheer items and washed them 
separate from other things. But 
then I got off the track. The 
colored socks, shirts, white gar- 
ments, all went in the washer to- 
gether. Luckily the washing was 
a small one; otherwise this one 
mistake would have been a calam- 
ity. When I finished washing, I 
starched everything, including 
my wife’s hose. 

At noon my wife’s comments 
convinced me that I had done 
something wrong. “Bronson, 
maybe you had better not do the 
washing any more. It used to 
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take me two hours to do the 
washing; now it will take me 
four hours to undo yours.” 

Infact, I’m laying odds that 
she’ll never get her wool sweater 
expanded to correct size. I made 
some mistake with it; washed it 
in hot water, I guess the trouble 
was. Anyway, when I finished, 
it would, even with stretching, 
searcely fit a day-old baby. 

Sunday. We had visitors. I 
cooked dinner, but we won’t go 
into that. Even yet I wince when 
I recall the sweating and toil I 
went through while I could hear 
my wife in the next room talking 
and enjoying her Sunday rest. 
Previously I had taken my Sun- 
day rest for granted; hadn’t 
thought much about my wife not 
getting one when she cooked 
during most of the day. 

I agree that “being a wife is a 
terribly difficult task, since it 
consists principally in dealing 
with a man.” And the man usu- 
ally is one who has little under- 
standing of his wife’s problems. 
He takes her for granted. 


Why is it that nearly all the new household gadgets are in- 


vented by men? I put the question to two friends the other day 
and their replies were as follows: 

1. “Women like to make martyrs of themselves. When I 
I was a boy if I suggested a different way of carrying out some 
simple household task allotted to me I was always told: ‘Don’t 
be lazy.’ The belief that old ways are best and that the best 
ways are the most laborious dies hard among women.” 

2. “Very few women train properly for the job of housewife. 
They carry out cleaning and cooking operations without any 
idea of the processes involved. They really do not know why 
they do things in a certain way, and therefore they are incap- 
able of improving their equipment.”—Brigid de Vine in The 
Universe. 


Sam Urzetta 


A New Champion | 


Dave Warner 


\/STERAN copyreader Steve 

Fitzgerald charged out of 
the teletype room with his visor 
twisted to a rakish angle and 
his unmistakably Irish face all 
lit up. It was obvious he bore 
glad tidings. 

“Urzetta wins it. Urzetta wins 
it,” he bellowed to the editorial 
room half a dozen times. Edit- 
ors immediately set out to read- 
just plans, turned a large share 
of the edition over to Sam Urzet- 
ta’s dramatic victory on the 39th 
hole over Frank Stranahan for 
the U.S. Amateur golf cham- 
pionship. It was the longest 
match in the 50-year-old tourna- 
ment. 

Sports had found a new Cin- 
derella Kid in the 24-year-old 
son of an Italian immigrant 
janitor from East Rochester, N. 
Y. As fast as fire races down 
wax paper, his hometown caught 
the spirit and importance of Ur- 
zetta’s victory. The town, like 
Urzetta, mostly Italian, are na- 
turally warm-hearted folk. Even 
before the new champ was hailed 
at home, welcoming committees 
were formed, horns were honked 
far into the night, bars buzzed 
with excitement, and confetti 
and ticker tape fell on Main 
Street. When Urzetta flew in 
from Minneapolis, site of his tri- 
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umph, a huge delegation met 
him at the airport, later pre- 
sented him with a key to his 
hometown. 

Urzetta, who had just gradu- 
ated from St. Bonaventure last 
June, soon discovered he was 
something of a national celebrity 
with demands on his time. His 
home course tossed him an un- 
forgettable celebration dinner. 
He was invited to the state capi- 
tol at Albany for words of praise 
by Gov. Dewey. He was invited 
to appear on Ed Sullivan’s tele- 
vision show, “Toast of the 
Town.” 

But perhaps he was most 
closely touched by the gesture of 
Frank Stranahan. The Hercules 
of Toledo, with all his money, 
good looks and trophies, really 
wants one thing above all the 
rest — the National Amateur 
toga. Stranahan’s father is own- 
er of the Champion Spark Plug 
Co. in Toledo. Each month the 
organization singles out one ath- 
lete as its “Athlete of the 
Month.” Urzetta was chosen for 
August. Stranahan went out of 
his way to come to Rochester to 
personally present the award to 
the boy who had kept him from 
his goal. 

By virtue of his sensational 
win at Minneapolis, Urzetta had 
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crossed over the threshold from 
nonentity into the esoteric world 
of golf greats. For one thing, it 
seemed he would be first choice 
for the Walker Cup team which 
will journey to England next 
spring. Then, he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he never 
again has to qualify for National 
Amateur play. He is also cer- 
tain to draw an invitation to the 
most exclusive competition in 
the nation, the Masters’ Tourna- 
ment held annually at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Sammy contributes much of 
the beginning of his skill at 
sports to his days as a kid at the 
St. Jerome’s parish Youth Cen- 
ter, now the Community Youth 
Center in his hometown. “He 
practically lived there,” friends 
recalled. Sam’s older brother, 
Nick was the director when Sam 
was learning all about basketball 
and baseball and fair play. Con- 
ditioning also gets a big credit 
from Urzetta. He neither smokes 
nor drinks. 

Later at St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity, Urzetta played four 
years of basketball and captain- 
ed the golf team. He won the 
NCAA free throw title in the 47- 
48-49 seasons. 

Last year when the National 
Amateur was held in Rochester, 
Urzetta, of course, had ample 
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moral support, but only gained 
the third round. But authorities 
of the game who knew him well 
contended Urzetta would go 
places because “he has ice water 
in his veins.” 

Nothing better ever testified 
to Sam’s content of “ice water’ 
than the seven-foot putt he holed 
for a square at the 36th hole aft- 
er cutting a wedge stroke too 
finely in an effort to keep his 
ball from rolling too far down a 
declining, slippery green in the 
championship play. The putt car- 
ried the tourney into extra holes 
and was called one of the great- 
est putts of the year. It was just 
such a putt as Stranahan missed 
when he, too, could have kept the 
issue burning had he holed it. 

Competitive, gentlemanly and 
sincere, Urzetta has veteran 
sports writers fingering new su- 
perlatives on their typewriters. 
He makes good copy. 

In between all the confusion 
and distraction of flash bulb pop- 
ping and questions, Urzetta 
made certain he conveyed two 
important messages: 

“T won this tournament for 
my brother Joe. He was killed 
fighting in Germany with the 
8th division. He was a greater 
golfer than I’ll ever be.” 

“The next title I want to win 
is the National Open.” 


The story is told of an indignant house-wife who found 


the following item on her weekly grocery bill: 
She was somewhat, but not entirely mollified however 


15¢.” 


“One tom cat, 


by the grocer’s explanation that the item was simply an abbre- 


viation for “one can of tomato catsup.”—-The Ave Maria. 


Unopened Letters 


Like Rejecting God By Mail 


T. J. McInerney 


44 ANYTHING important 
the mail, John?” 

The man glanced at the return 
addresses on the envelopes in his 
hand before answering his wife’s 
question. 

“Not a thing!” he said. “A 
letter from that missionary so- 
ciety in the South and another 
from that missionary in India 
who writes every couple of 
months. The rest are bills and 
adds.” 

As the man passed through 
the kitchen on his way to the 
backyard, he dropped the bills 
on the table for his wife to see. 
Turning toward the refuse pail 
into which his wife was placing 
some vegetable peelings, he toss- 
ed the mail from the domestic 
and foreign missionary organi- 
zations. 

“No need to open them!” he 
muttered. “It’s the same old 
story all the time.” 

Discouragement and _  weari- 
ness were plainly etched on the 
face of the priest sitting at the 
battered desk in the small mis- 
sion headquarters off the beaten 
path in the southern part of 
Georgia, U.S.A. The teen-age 
Negro girl sitting opposite him 
was his “secretary’—her rela- 
tively superior intelligence 
among an illiterate group to 
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whom the missionary priest was 
valiantly striving to bring the 
Word made it possible for her to 
assist the priest in his corres- 
pondence. 

The girl waited respectfully 
while Father went through the 
little pile of mail she had 
brought from the post office. 

“No good news, Father?” 

The priest shook his head, 
sadly. 

“No, Teena—no good news,” 
he replied. “Today we got back 
a dozen of our letters asking our 
old benefactors up North for a 
little more help. Some are mark- 
ed ‘Rejected’ and others ‘Return 
to Sender.’ Why don’t they at 
least open and read these letters, 
Teena?” 

“T don’t know, Father — it 
seems awful wrong for people to 
do that.” Then, after a pause: 
“Why, it’s just like rejecting 
God by mail, that’s what it is!” 

* & 

Thousands of miles across the 
world in a remote section of In- 
dia, a missionary stood in the 
doorway of his little hut, his 
tattered cassock and sneaker- 
shod feet reflecting his im- 
proverished condition. Shading 
his tired eyes from the bright 
midday sun, he was able to see 
approaching the native courier 
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whose job it was to fetch, from 
its point of arrival thirty miles 
away, the mail that arrived from 
the States at approximately 
three-week intervals ... 

The missionary’ still 
standing in the doorway when a 
native catechist arrived almost 
an hour later with his meagre 
lunch. She didn’t have to ask if 
there had been any mail—the 
missionary’s empty hands held 
the mute answer. And his tired 
eyes told the story of endless 
nights of painstaking handwrit- 


ten appeals for funds directed to 
people enjoying the comforts of 
life back home . . . so sure of 
themselves they knew without 
opening them that the letters 
told “the same old story all the 
& 

October 22 is Mission Sunday. 
Your contributions to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Faith given through your pastor 
or sent to 109 E. 38 St., New 
York City, help both the home 
and foreign missions.—Editor. 


Parental Delinquency 


“Pampering of children is the most besetting sin of the 


modern parent. 


If we had a generation of parents who meant 


‘No,’ when they said ‘No,’ it would be a far better world,” 
said Mr. Patrick Rooney, at the Scots National Congress of 
the Franciscan Third Order in Glasgow. 


Mr. Rooney, a teacher and former Scots national president 
of the CYMS, was speaking of “The Home and the Family.” 
He described home life as having reached a very low ebb in 
England today. During the War, he said, parental supervision 
had been relaxed with the fathers in the forces and the mothers 


working long hours in the factories. 
eases of the nation are breaking out in the children. 


“As a result the dis- 
Hence the 


desperation of public authorities in grappling with the problem 
known as ‘Juvenile Delinquency.’ The title is a misnomer. It 
is parental delinquency they should try to get at. The remedy 
will be found in the restoration of home and family life, not 


in multiplying youth clubs or probation officers. 
open persecution are over, but persecution still goes on. 


The days of 
It is 


more difficult to encounter now, because it is conducted in a more 
subtle fashion. It rears its head when there are two candidates 


—Catholic and non-Catholic—for a post.” 


Mr. Rooney des- 


cribed as “regrettable lack of ambition” the attitude of par- 
ents who insist that their children leave school at fifteen.— 
The Bulletin. 


Husbands Aren’t Pixies 


Treat Then Like Human Beings 


Mrs. Amber B. Groom 


"THANE goodness, I married 

before the experts decided 
hanging on to a husband was 
such a chore. In those days we 
married our husbands under the 
impression they were nice, ordi- 
nary human beings, and, in our 
ignorance, went ahead treating 
them as such. It even seemed to 
work. 

But all that is changed. Now 
we have the scientific approach, 
and young wives are bombarded 
from all sides with advice on 
How to Hold Your Husband, 
How to Lose Your Husband, Why 
Men Leave Home, and so on ad 
infinitum. They are admonished 
to stay young and beautiful, keep 
fresh, clean and smelling nice, 
keep Romance alive, be interest- 
ed in his hobbies, cook the dishes 
he likes, be a helpmate and 
never, never, NEVER deflate 
his tender little ego. One would 
think husbands were elfin crea- 
tures poised for instant flight. 

I’m afraid I could never have 
stood the mental strain of try- 
ing to put all this advice into ef- 
fect, and my husband would prob- 
ably have cracked up, too, trying 
to figure out if he had married 
me or some scientific experiment. 

Has it never occurred to these 


expert dishers-out of advice that 
wives are individuals and might 
have a trace of ego themselves? 
If they took pride in their per- 
sonal appearance before mar- 
riage, they are going to continue 
taking pride in their appearance, 
unless too utterly worn to a 
frazzle to care. For instance, if 
you are the helpmate of a far- 
mer and have spent the day rid- 
ing a corn planter you’re pretty 
apt to come in looking and feel- 
ing like anything but the fresh, 
clean maiden hubby fell in love 
with. Are you supposed to rush 
frantically around, tired as you 
are, and get all cleaned up to 
impress him, knowing you have 
supper to get and chores to help 
with? There are still plenty of 
farm homes without indoor 
plumbing and running water, 
and what you actually do is wait 
until all the work is done for the 
day, slosh off in the family 
wash tub and tumble wearily to 
bed. Anyway, hubby’s reaction to 
all this “fresh as a daisy and 
smell nice” activity would be be- 
wildered amazement and a 
startled, “Where you going, all 
dressed up?” 

Apparently, if a wife is forced 
to get out and earn the living 
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she is supposed to come blithely 
home with the bacon, cook it to 
suit hubby’s fancy, keep herself 
looking fresh and young, at the 
same time inflating his ego with 
the fact that it isn’t his fault he 
hasn’t a job, and assuring him 
she is only too, too happy just to 
have the privilege of supporting 
all hands. Theoretically that may 
be lovely, but show me the wo- 
man who can or will stand that 
pace forever, or the man such a 
regime wouldn’t completely ruin 
in six months. 

As for keeping young and 
beautiful, a lot of us never were 
beautiful to start with, and I can 
think of nothing more inane 
than a woman trying to remain 
perpetually young. After the age 
of twenty-five, being kittenish 
does nothing than show an in- 
fantile mind. And isn’t it just 
possible our husbands would like 
us to grow old along with them? 

Enjoying his hobbies with him 
is lovely—I’m all for it—but 
supposing his hobby is motor 
boat racing and the thought of 
deep water simply scares you 
witless. You, according to the 
experts, may as well sit back and 
moan, “There, but for the grace 
of God, goes my marriage.” 
Phooie, no such thing. Maybe he 
is glad of a chance to get away 
from you for a little while, and 
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certainly he’s much happier 
alone out there than with you 
along, screeching at the top of 
your voice and clutching every- 
thing in sight (including him) 
each time he tries to show off by 
turning on a dime in a shower of 
spray. 


And, really, can you even im- 
agine spending your life with 
anyone whose ego has never been 
punctured? Heaven forbid! He’d 
be an egotistical monster. Men 
worth holding are too intelligent 
to expect to go through life rid- 
ing the crest at all times. They’re 
smart enough to know when 
they’ve pulled something stupid, 
and human enough to know 
they’ll probably get told about it. 
Naturally they don’t care to have 
their mistakes thrown in their 
faces forever after. Neither do 
you or I, 


Of course, if, after eighteen 
years, my husband should sud- 
denly hitch up his socks and take 
off for parts unknown I could 
never say I hadn’t been warned 
by experts that I, crude soul, 
must have sometime, somewhere, 
somehow deflated his precious 
little ego. But I think I’ll take 
that chance and just go on treat- 
ing him like a human being. So 
far he has responded beauti- 
fully. I'll bet yours will too. 


The actions of some smart youngsters indicate that they 
seldom smart in the right places. 
Many a chap who walks into a bar optimistically comes out 


misty optically. 


If You Count the Happiness 


You Can't Afford NOT To Have Children 


ROSEMARY POWERS 


41 O children? 


You poor 
thing! That’s enough now 
—You don’t want anymore.” 
Nearly everyday as I hear 
comments to this effect, I’m be- 
coming convinced that it just 
isn’t fashionable to have children 


anymore. Popular opinion is 
that couples with a family just 
aren’t up on their birth control 
methods. The fact that they 
might want and love babies just 
doesn’t enter the picture—it just 
isn’t being done. 

Six years ago when Jim and I 
married, my chief concern was 
fear that I couldn’t bear chil- 
dren as I had been doctored for 
several female disorders. During 
my  pre-nuptial examination, 
however, my doctor assured me 
there wasn’t any reason for 
alarm. “You, no doubt, will en- 
counter difficulty bearing chil- 
dren, but you should be able to 
do so.” 

Our love was strong enough 
to survive if I had been barren, 
but both Jim and I came from 
large families and knew what 
fun we’d be missing if we re- 
mained childless, so we both re- 
joiced when there were indica- 
tions that we would soon be 
three. 


My doctor had diagnosed my 
case correctly; I brought forth 
a seven pound daughter after 
three days of hard labor and 
with the aid of a specialist whom 
my doctor had to call in. How- 
ever, when the nurse placed that 
precious bundle in my arms for 
the first time, everything else 
seemed irrelevant. This was 
what I was created for; this was 
what I had gone down into the 
valley of death for and carried 
back at the risk of my life; 
this was my closest encounter 
with God. Indeed, the end jus- 
tified the means. 


I won’t bore you with all the 
wonderful details of baby’s first 
word, step, ete. That’s some- 
thing you have to experience to 
know how really marvelous it is. 
Three years later our cup of hap- 
piness overflowed when I pre- 
sented my husband with another 
daughter. When our eyes met 
above her head as we viewed her 
for the first time, our looks mu- 
tually agreed that we couldn’t 
afford not to have children. 


No, we’re not wealthy. Last 


year my husband averaged $60.- 
00 a week in a machine shop as 
a die caster. We’re buying a 
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home, making an $80.00 payment 
a month. However, we find nei- 
ther our children nor ourselves 
are suffering from want. Our 
two girls have savings accounts 
started at birth, with no with- 
drawals. Each of them also has 
a $1000 twenty-year endowment 
insurance policy for college, mar- 
riage, or career which will be 
paid up on their seventeenth 
birthdays. We even added a 
touch of luxury and started their 
sterling silver services for them 
on their first birthdays. It’s 
just a piece at a time but will 
be completed by their gradua- 
tion from high school. 

We haven’t a car but are sav- 
ing for one. Our eldest daugh- 
ter, Bonnie Jean, is helping our 
new car fund with some of her 
pennies as she figures she and 
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Patty “will probably want to use 
it for football games.” 

No, we’re not wealthy—that’s 
why we can’t afford not to have 
children. We haven’t enough 
money for travel and other ex- 
pensive amusements, so we have 
to find our joy in the little 
things—those little fistfuls of 
dandelions that I’m _ presented 
with every spring, the newspa- 
per wrapped doll or teddy bear 
that I get for my birthday, those 
endless wet sticky kisses and 
“Mommy, I just love you. I’m 
glad Daddy picked you out.” 

I breathe a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God for these bless- 
ings and can’t for the life of 
me see how anyone can’t afford 
to have babies. If you count the 
happiness, you can’t afford not 
to! 


Pledge To Christian Marriage 


In gratitude to Almighty God for all the blessings that 
family life has brought me, I pledge myself always to uphold 
the great dignity of Christian marriage. Therefore, in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament, I profess my belief in the 
sanctity of marriage. I acknowledge it as a sacrament and a 
symbol of the union of Christ and His Church. I believe: 
“What God has bound together, let no man put asunder.” 
I renew my deep reverence for fatherhood and motherhood. 
I believe that in family life the child is paramount. I abhor 
and condemn every sinful interference with the role of parent- 
hood. With the help of our Immaculate Mother I pledge my- 
self anew to wholesome family life. I resolve to do all in my 
power to foster the virtue of purity as the bulwark of the 
family. May the Holy Family—Jesus, Mary, and Joseph— 
bless our families and our homes.—Family Life Bureau, N.C.W.C. 


A young man shouldn’t be misled by that dreamy look in a 
girl’s eyes—it might be past her bedtime.—T. J. McInerney. 


‘She Looks... Nice!’ 


A Teen-Ager's Choice 


Alberta Schumacher 


BETH WUICHET felt vaguely 

worried. She was sitting in 
the neighborhood lunch room, 
and her thirteen-year-old son, 
Tommy, had just said “She looks 

. nice!” He was looking at 
Myra and Helen Lansing who 
were sitting at an adjoining 
table. 

Myra and Helen were as un- 
like as two sisters could be. 
Helen was beautiful. Beth felt 
an uncomfortable twinge just 
looking at her. She knew Helen 
worked hard at keeping that 
young girl look—beauty parlors, 
expensive cosmetics, exercises... 
Both of the sisters were nearing 
the forty mark, but you would 
never guess Helen to be out of 
her twenties. Of course Tommy 
would notice Helen. How proud 
her son must be of her, a mother 
who looked more like a sister 
than a mother. 

Beth wondered how Tommy 
felt about her. She wanted him 
to be proud of her, but she was 
well aware of the passing vears. 
She had four other children 
though, and she had to sandwich 
beauty treatments in between 
the demands they made on her. 
Helen, with only one child, natu- 
rally had more time... 


“I wish you looked like her, 
mom,” Tommy said wistfully. 


A painful flush suffused Beth’s 
round face. She put a self-con- 
scious hand to the brown curls 
she inspected thoroughly every 
single night. Three times now 
she had pulled out a gray hair! 


“I wish I did, too, Tommy,” 
she said honestly, but the hurt 
was there. She tried not to feel 
envious of Helen. 


Now Myra Lansing was a dif- 
ferent story. Myra was almost 
completely gray, and she let her- 
self grow comfortably plump. 
Even now she was indulging 
herself in a rich dessert while 
Helen merely toyed with a fruit 
cup. Why, Myra looks fifteen 
years older than Helen, Beth 
thought, but there can’t be more. 
than three years difference in 
their ages. She wondered if 
Tommy could be comparing her 
with Myra, or worse yet, with 
Helen, to her discredit. 


“Let’s have pie with ice cream, 
mom!” Tommy suggested en- 
thusiastically. It wasn’t often 
he got to eat in a lunch room. 
His father had taken the young- 
er children to his mother’s, and 
Beth and Tommy were “out on 
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the town” two blocks from 


home! 


Beth started to agree enthusi- 
astically. She always had eaten 
rich desserts on her outings with 
Tommy. Now she looked at Myra 
Lansing’s second chin and shook 
her head. “I’ll take a fruit cup,” 
she said firmly. 


When they had been served 
she found Tommy’s pie a la mode 
looked a whole lot more tempting 
than her fruit cup. She resolu- 
tely stared at Helen Lansing’s 
girlish profile and minced at the 
fruit in a perfect imitation of 
Helen. Tommy was getting to 
the age when he would notice if 
she started ageing. She couldn’t 
bear for him to grow ashamed of 
her. 


She didn’t look as young as 
Helen Lansing, but she certainly 
didn’t look like Myra. Oh, not 
that Myra wasn’t good enough to 
look at with her fresh complex- 
ion and her pleasant expression 
of enjoying life, but she looked 
so matronly! Beth was glad she 
had removed the three gray 
hairs. No one would ever sus- 
pect they had been there in her 
brown hair trying to undermine 
her youth. 


She wouldn’t care for herself, 
but she did so value Tommy’s 
opinion of her. She and Tommy 
had always enjoyed these little 
sprees which were all too rare. 
She had not noticed until tonight 
how adult Tommy was becoming. 
Her only hope of his continuing 
to enjoy her company and being 
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seen with her was to retain her 
youth. 


“She looks so maternal,” 
Tommy said. “That’s what I ad- 
mire about her.” 


Beth felt like laughing. Poor 
Tommy. He had chosen the 
wrong word. Helen Lansing 
looked anything but maternal. 
She wondered if he could be 
thinking of the word eternal— 
the eternal feminine, maybe. He 
could have come across that ex- 
pression in a magazine and not 
understand it. He could be think- 
ing of eternal youth, too. Helen 
Lansing certainly seemed _ to 
have that. 

“T think it’s that gray hair,” 
Tommy was saying, “and she 
looks so—so kind of soft and 


motherly. I wish you looked 
more like that, mom .. .” 
“ G-gray hair...” Beth re- 


peated stupidly. “M-motherly?” 

“Yeah, sure,” Tommy said. “I 
don’t like the looks of that other 
one. I’ll bet her boy, Billy, 
doesn’t either. A guy likes for 
his mother to look like a mother. 
She looks all hard and bony and 
uncomfortable.” 


There could be no mistaking 
his meaning. Tommy was ad- 
miring Myra, the fat, the gray, 
the matronly sister! Beth ex- 
haled slowly. Life was going to 
be a whole lot easier from here 
on in, she thought. 

“Tommy, I’ve changed my 
mind,” she said with a relieved 
grin. “I want pie with ice cream 
after all—a double-dip,” she 
added recklessly. 


Cheap — Abundant — Important 


O. A. Battista 


WATER is the cheapest and 
most abundant material 
within the reach of man, but na- 
ture has given it a role of im- 
portance second to none. Water 
is the hub around which the end- 
less life processes of plants and 
animals are built. Thirst will 
bring death to man, animals, or 
insects long before hunger. 
Without water, sunshine would 
be of no avail in making vege- 
table gardens green or oak trees 
tall. 

What is this wonder fluid 
made of? Why is it so closely 
tied up with life? How many 
forms of water are there? The 
questions which could be asked 
about the crystal clear liquid we 
call water are legion. It is pres- 
ent everywhere, and has more 
jobs to do than any other chemi- 
cal within the bounds of the 
world. 

If two volumes of hydrogen 
gas are placed in a closed tube 
with one volume of oxygen gas, 
and an electric spark is released 
inside the tube, an explosion oc- 
curs. By the time the flash of 
the explosion disappears, a mist 
will have settled on the walls of 
the tube. This colorless mist is 
water. The electric spark, fol- 


lowed by the explosion, signal- 
ed the union of two particles of 
hydrogen gas and one particle of 
oxygen gas to form a perfectly 
satisfied molecule of water. This 
is why chemists refer to water 
as H20. It is one of the most 
stable substances on earth, and 
only the magic of a powerful 
current can .cause water to sep- 
arate again into the two gases 
out of which it is made. 

The great stability of water 
is its greatest asset, and so it 
continues to accumulate on our 
planet. Today, water covers 73 
percent of the earth’s surface. 
If all the mountains in the world 
were levelled and the debris 
thrown into the oceans, only a 
small fraction of the world’s 
water supply would be displaced. 

Since water cannot be destroy- 
ed by any ordinary means at 
man’s disposal, it may be chang- 
ed into ice, or steam, and back 
to water again, a million times 
over. Its chemical composition 
is much the same whether it be 
recovered in New York or Mel- 
bourne. There is no fundamental 
difference between the water 
which brings life to the dormant 
seed in spring and the water 
which fills great clouds to bring 
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us rainwater, springwater, elec- 
tric power, or peaceful streams. 


When water falls as rain, it 
sets a whole train of nature’s 
machines in motion. It fills the 
rivers to the brim so that man 
may capture power from the 
rushing waters as they race 
back to the oceans whence they 
came. Rain, falling on meadows 
and forests, makes it possible 
for chlorophyll to manufacture 
a host of vital products. This is 
the green pigment of nature, so 
abundantly evident in the green 
foliage of all plant life. It is 
capable of manufacturing sug- 
ars, starches, and cellulose from 
the humblest of ingredients— 
sunlight, carbon dioxide gas (the 
gas we exhale from our lungs), 
and water. 


Meadows become rich with 
grazing grass, the food on which 
cattle and sheep live and grow 
to provide man with rich meat 
proteins, and clothing. Forests 
teem with food for fuel, for the 
manufacture of paper, and for 
solid lumber in the construction 
of homes, industrial plants, and 
offices. Fruits and garden vege- 
tables contain as much as nine- 
ty-five per cent water. Water 
permeates all foodstuff in great 
quantities, and a tomato, an or- 
ange, or a watermellon would 
shrivel into an _ unattractive 
horny glob without it. 

Milk contains from 83 to 90 
per cent water, and at one time 
water was used extensively as 
an adulterant of milk. Food and 
Drug regulations imposing se- 
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vere penalties had to be set up to 
curb this dishonest practice. Now 
a minimum of butter fat content 
must be maintained in milk sold 
for household use, and there is 
no longer danger of paying for 
milk, and receiving mostly wa- 
ter. Butter contains as much 
as 35 per cent water, and pre- 
cautions have been taken to safe- 
guard the public from its dilu- 
tion with water, too. In fact, 
government experts are always 
analyzing products for possible 
adulteration, and water is the 
first ingredient they check. 
These men, through their analy- 
ses, protect the public from buy- 
ing millions of dollars of extra 
water in all types of foods each 
year. 

It is erroneously thought by 
many people that water is the 
purest substance on earth, and 
there is only one kind of water. 
One hundred per cent pure water 
never has been obtained and 
there is little hope of ever 
getting it. The reason is that 
water literally dissolves almost 
everything it comes in contact 
with. It may be purified several 


times by distillation, but 
will still contain infinitesmal 
amounts of impurities, cap- 


tured from the walls of the 
glass or metal still, or from the 
container in which it is stored. 
Water is the closest thing known 
to being a universal solvent. 
Probably the purest forms of 
common water are to be found 
in rain or snow. 

Clean, purified water is con- 
sidered to be colorless, but even 
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it begins to acquire a bluish 
tint when it is several feet deep. 
The blue color of deep clear wa- 
ter is believed to be caused pri- 
marily by minute dust particles 
floating in it. Distilled water has 
a very fiat taste, and most people 
could not drink it. The taste, 
odor, and palatability of ordi- 
nary drinking water are con- 
trolled by the gasses and salts 
dissolved in it. These impurities 
are picked up by the water as it 
seeps through the ground, and 
flows over river beds. Dissolved 
salts like those of calcium and 
magnesium give water its prop- 
erty of “hardness,” and are re- 
sponsible for making soap films 
curdle. 

Survivors of shipwrecks at sea 
value their fresh water supply 
above everything else. Under 
such tragic circumstances, drink- 
ing water becomes a matter of 
life or death. For centuries man 
has strained his ingenuity to de- 
vise satisfactory methods to 
safeguard against the disaster 
of running out of drinking 
water while marooned at sea. A 
safe and foolproof method has 


been found during the span of 
World War II which has already 
saved the lives of thousands. It 
consists of an amazing chemical 
compound, made almost entirely 
from silver. It is packaged in 
safety kits in the form of small 
briquets. During an emergency 
at sea, a briquette is dropped 
into a bucket of sea water. Al- 
most immediately heavy sedi- 
ment forms, and it settles out, 
leaving a clear palatable drink- 
ing water layer above it. Planes, 
ships, liferafts, and lifeboats 
now carry these chemical de- 
salters as part of their standard 
life-saving accessories. 

Water is everywhere, and it is 
the most versatile fluid known to 
man. It makes the rainbow pos- 
sible, brings us the fresh morn- 
ing dew; or the snow-white 
crystals of transparent water we 
call snow. Nature’s wonder fluid 
brings freshness to the world, 
spreads cleanliness, prevents dis- 
ease, and makes possible the con- 
tinuation of every form of life 
within the bounds of our uni- 
verse—even the life of Grace in 
Baptism. 


A Man's World 


There is something there—between a man and a boy—a 


woman cannot share. 


The way a rough, gentle hand smoothes a tousled head. 

The way strong arms brace young shoulders. 

The light burning in a man’s eyes when a boy looks at him 
—worshipping the great strength of him. 

The smile of a man when he is sure of a boy’s trust. 

There is something in the world of a man and a boy a woman 


cannot touch or have—ever. 


—Emily Harkins in the Mount Mirror Magazine. 
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Ride the routines 


While The Pot 


Boils 


HELEN 8. NEAL 


AFE you routine-ridden as you 

go about your housework, 
or do you ride the routines? If 
you will watch one simple word, 
you can be the one on top! That 
little word is “while.” Fully a 
third of your day’s tasks re- 
quire time but don’t require your 
constant presence, like watching 
the pot boil. 


If you have to do a small 
washing, iron a couple of shirts, 
sweep down the stairs, and finish 
the dishes, for instance, where 
will you begin? Sprinkle the 
shirts first, for time can be dis- 
tributing the moisture evenly. 
Wash the clothes next, for while 
they are drying, the dishes may 
be done. Plug in the iron and 
while it heats, sweep down the 
stairs. Done in the wrong or- 
der, without being conscious of 
the while-ness element, you 
would be sitting waiting for the 
iron to heat. You might even 


wash the clothes last, giving 
them less time to dry. 

I keep a little shallow basket, 
too, of while-jobs. If there’s no 
short task left, like washing the 
window of the front door, or 
wiping the piano keys with a 
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damp cloth, I pick up my while- 
jobs basket and sew the button 
on little Bobby’s blouse, or on 
Carolyn’s sweater. 


While the washing machine 
runs I can do much of my house 
cleaning. While the clothes dry 
in the sun, I ean do much of my 
dinner preparation, preparing 
vegetables, mixing and baking a 
dessert. When the cooking is 
over it is often time to gather 
in the clothes and fold them. 


The iron heats quickly, so 
only a short job can be done 
while that goes on. Perhaps I 
can take out the garbage, or use 
a little furniture polish on the 
dining table, or sweep off the 
front steps. 


One of my favorite home tasks 
is baking bread. It may be be- 
cause it offers me so many while- 
situations! I put it to rise often 
at night, and while it is rising I 
use the hours for precious sleep. 
In the morning the miracle of 
rising has always taken place, 
and I shape the dough into 
loaves, leisurely, and put the 
smooth ovals in the pans. These 
I cover and, if I’m in a hurry, 
set them in hot water. Again I 
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have a “while” to do other 
things. Perhaps I go to the store 
for groceries, and return to find 
them risen to the top of the 
pans, even rounded a little above 
the top. Or perhaps I have made 
the beds and dry mopped up- 
stairs before they are ready for 
the oven. Again I have another 
gift of time to harness to my 
use. The loaves will be in the 
oven some 40 or 50 minutes 
and I set the little timer. I can 
serve lunch to hungry children 
just home from school. I can 
tackle a pile of mending while 
the bread bakes. Or I can do 
some needed silver polishing, or 
shine the brass candlesticks and 
fruit bowl. 

When one child is young 
enough to be taking naps, or is 
still in baby days, napping much 
of the day, nap-time is a wonder- 
ful “while” for Mother. Use part 
of it to rest. Use the balance 
for a task that would suffer 
from interruptions, like letter 
writing or something that needs 
concentrated effort. If you have 
a club paper to prepare, this is 
the time to do it. If the children 
are small and go to bed early, 
and you are not too tired at the 
end of your day, this, too, is a 
time relatively free from inter- 
ruptions. 

Our children in elementary 
school begin to lay out clothes 
for tomorrow as they get ready 
for bed. After baths, while they 
are thinking of which clothes to 
lay out, I find is a good time 
to replace buttons and sew back 
belts that have pulled out from 


tying too tightly. I find this 
the time to put name labels in 
the new mittens, and lengthen 
jean legs and little dresses. 

Perhaps you put up your hair 
in pin curls at night. If you do, 
the time element is cared for 
while you sleep, like the rising 
of a bowl of bread dough. But 
if you prefer not to sleep in so 
much hardware, scarf-wound, 
and prefer to be pinned up in the 
day, that plan has advantages, 
too. It is not necessary to be 
well curled in time for the mail 
carrier and the magazine or 
brush salesman that may ring 
the doorbell, while evening and 
later afternoon are times to be 
at your best. Pin the hair up 
when you dress in the morning, 
or after breakfast, and the scarf 
around it will do another job. 
Besides protecting the curls and 
improving your appearance, it 
will shield you from the dust of 
the routine cleaning. As you go 
about your work the curls be- 
come set, and when you are 
ready to take them down, time 
has done its work without your 
needing to fret over how long it 
takes them to dry. I prefer a 
pinned-up morning, when I don’t 
begrudge the discomfort and 
wound-up appearance of my 
sleeping hours. I like it be- 
cause it usually matters little 
how my hair looks before noon. 
Of course Saturday night is dif- 
ferent, for I want to go to bed 
“pinned-up” to be fluffy and 
waved at Church. 

When you take an envelope 
or slip of paper to jot down 
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the list of the day’s “musts,” 
try this new plan of doing it in 
two columns. Head the first one 
WHILE and the second one DO. 
It will read something like this. 
While the coffee perks, pin up 
my hair. While the hair sets, 
begin the washing. While the 
washer runs, do breakfast dish- 
es. Then hang clothes. While 
the clothes dry, put the pot roast 
on to brown, then to slowly boil. 
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While the pot boils, run the vacu- 
um cleaner. Then bake a cake 
for tonight. While it is baking 
bathe the baby and put him in 
his carriage. While he naps, be- 
gin lunch for Bobby’s and Caro- 
lyn’s return from school. 

There is much you can do 
while the pot boils, if you just 
plan it so. Now you’ve been 
given the reins, ride your own 
routines! 


Marriages And Births Decline 


According to a preliminary tabulation of 1949 figures 
marriages declined for the third year in a row. Happily, the 
same thing can be said of divorces. The birth rate, too, re- 
mains definitely on the decline. 

The 1949 compilation shows 1,585,440 marriages for that 
year, compared with 1,811,155 in 1948. That is a drop of 12.5 
percent. There were a provisionally estimated 386,000 divorces 
in 1949 compared with an estimate of 408,000 for 1948. This 
indicates a difference of 5.4. Since the year 1946 when both 
marriages and divorces were at the highest level in the coun- 
try’s history, marriages have dropped 30.8 per cent and di- 
vorces 36.7 per cent. 

The estimated birth rate for the month of April, this year, 
was 21.0 per 1000. That is the lowest recorded for any month 
since the postwar upswing in births, began in 1946. The es- 
timated April rate for 1950 was 7.1 per cent lower than the final 
rate indicated for April, 1950. 


Small Families 


The number of one, two, and three-child families has in- 
creased in the United States since 1940. 

The rapid increase in the birth rate in the United States 
from 1940 through 1949 did not indicate or represent any de- 
finite trend toward the larger families which characterized 
our American way of life thirty or more years ago.—America. 
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‘Good To Be Weighed 


& T. JAMES MACK 


can you imagine what a hue 

and cry would be raised if a 
law were passed requiring every- 
one reaching 40 years of age to 
earry a 25-pound pack at all 
times, day and night, at work, at 
play and at home, walking up- 
stairs, scurrying for a train or 
bus, shopping and doing house- 
work? Such a law would be prop- 
erly characterized as putting the 
people in a state of involuntary 
servitude—yet many persons vol- 
untarily take on an even heavier 
load in the form of excess 
weight. Let’s be blunt and call it 
what it is: fat! 

Life insurance companies will 
gladly tell you that persons who 
are pronouncedly overweight are 
not “good risks.” Their attitude 
is based on statistical studies 
and these in turn have been 
made in their own interest be- 
cause anything that prolongs life 
generally is a financial help to 
the insurance people. Their stud- 
ies show that those who have 
passed the age of 35 and who are 
too heavy are prone to develop 
‘diabetes, gall bladder trouble 
and the so-called “degenerative” 
diseases involving heart and kid- 
neys, hardening of the arteries 
and high blood pressure. 

It should not be too difficult 
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to understand why excess weight 
plays a vital part in the develop- 
ment of these disorders in a 
person’s later life. The body is 
a machine with a set of organs 
created to carry a normal work 
load for a long period of years. If 
these organs are forced to carry 
an abnormal load of work, the 
prolonged strain will impair 
their efficiency and wear them 
out too soon. 

The handicaps and the dangers 
of excess weight are so obvious 
that it is strange that they are 
so seldom recognized. Those ex- 
tra pounds would be a strain 
even on a normal set of organs. 
Here is what happens to the 
body-machine of a person who 
becomes overweight: fat is de- 
posited not only just underneath 
the skin, but also in the heart 
itself, in the kidneys, liver and 
other internal organs. The effect 
on the heart may be to change 
firm, healthy muscle to soft, 
fatty, flabby tissue, poorly 
equipped to stand any extra 
strain. There is a vicious circle 
here—excess weight weakens the 
heart and then overloads the 
heart it has weakened. 

It is an old truism in weight 
reduction that the best exercise 
for those overweight is to push 
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himself or herself away from 
the table. When a person is too 
heavy it is invariably because 
something is wrong with that 
individual’s eating habits. Either 
too much is being eaten or the 
emphasis is on fat-producing 
foods such as cream-desserts, too 
many potatoes and other starchy 
foods or too frequent eating. An 
extremely overweight television 
comedian aroused guffaws re- 
cently when he remarked that 
he planned to cut down on the 
number of his meals. “From now 
on,” said he, “I’m going to eat 
only five meals a day.” There 
are some people who eat be- 
tween breakfast and lunch, have 
a mid-afternoon snack and then 
another pre-bedtime snack. 


The cases where excess weight 
can be attributed to glandular 
trouble are proportionately rare. 
People are fat, usually, because 
they take in more energy in the 
form of food than they expend 
in the normal process of every- 
day living. As a rule, they live 
to eat. They should eat to live. 
By overeating, they consciously 
er unconsciously commit the sin 
of gluttony. 


The greatest mistake that can 
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be made by the would-be reducer 
is to seek an easy short-cut to 
reducing. Any physician will 
verify that there is no such 
short-cut. Nor is a friend’s ad- 
vice an acceptable substitute. 
The writer knows personally of 
a tragic aftermath of this type 
of “reducing advice.” A woman 
had used a certain widely-adver- 
tised “reducing aid” with some 
degree of success and recom- 
mended it to another woman 
friend. The latter developed a 
serious glandular trouble as a 
result and began to gain weight 
instead of losing it. Long and 
expensive medical treatment was 
necessary when a visit to a doc- 
tor could have avoided the trou- 
ble at the outset. A proper re- 
ducing diet is one that meets the 
particular bodily needs of the re- 
ducer and, generally speaking, 
those needs can best be deter- 
mined by a physician. 

The person seeking to lose 
weight must not be impatient for 
results. Impatience is too fre- 
quently the reason why “quick- 
acting” drugs are used. Gradual 
return to normal weight may not 
be speetacular when properly at- 
tempted, but it is safer and more 
likely to be permanent. 


Flies travel at the rate of five feet a second, but it takes 
them all Summer to leave you alone.—Spencer, Ill., Reporter. 


The only way to beat a slot machine is to play it with a 


sledge hammer.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Father Comes To Dinner 


Gladys B. Pagnam 


= 


“THE head of the house is clean 

shaven and has on his best 
tie, the one Mother bought him 
for Fathers’ Day. 

The children have all been 
scrubbed behind the ears and 
look like a row of cherubs with 
an expectant air. 

Aunt Carrie is busy dusting 
off a lovely picture of St. Anne, 
which, until this very moment, 
had been reposing in a dark 
corner of the attic. Now, with 
hammer and tack, she is making 
a desperate attempt to hang it 
up on the dining room wall. She 
misses the tack with the ham- 
mer, hits her finger and says a 
word that the children are not 
supposed ever to hear. The 
cherubs giggle. 

Mother bustles around the 
kitchen, taking a lid off this pan; 
putting one on that. A delicious 
aroma permeates through the 
house. 

The way everyone is rushing 
around suggests that a rather 
important occasion is about to 
go down in the family annals. 
Can it be a family gathering, or 
perhaps a birthday party or 
anniversary of some kind? And 
why, for goodness sakes, has 
Aunt Carrie taken down the pic- 
ture of Seabiscuit that Uncle 
Joe won at the carnival, and 


hung up the one of St. Anne in 
its place? 

Well, the truth is that it is 
neither a family gathering nor 
a party, but a very special occa- 
sion just the same. Father is 
coming to dinner! 

In due time, Father arrives 
and after certain formalities and 
the exchange of pleasantries, 
they all go into the dining room, 
where Father is given the seat 
of honor. He is flanked on either 
side by two cherubs, both of 
whom, although he doesn’t know 
it, insisted, with promises of 
good behavior as an incentive, 
on sitting beside him. 

Now they stare up into his 
face, and suddenly, little Susie 
ean restrain herself no longer. 
Punctuating each word with a 
buoyant motion, she cries, in a 
singsong voice, “We're having 
chicken for Father! We’re hav- 
ing chicken for Father! We’re 
having chick—-” but dear little 
brother Tommy claps his hand 
over her mouth. 

(“Oh, no!” Father thinks to 
himself, “Not chicken; anything 
but chicken! I’ll be crowing be- 
fore long.”) This is Father’s 
third chicken dinner this week, 
and he never was especially fond 
of fowl anyway. Why is it that 
whenever a priest is invited to a 
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parishioner’s home to eat, he can 
almost be assured of having 
chicken served to him in one 
way or another? But whatever 
the way, it is still chicken. (In 
case you don’t realize it, priests 
do eat steak, you know—and 
roast beef, veal cutlets and just 
lots of other things. But the way 
people are, one would suppose 
that there is some ecclesiastical 
law which prescribes chicken for 
all priests at all times, except, 
of course, on Friday. Oh, 
well—) 

They have scarcely settled in 
their chairs at the dinner table, 
when small Johnnie reaches for 
an olive, to the apparent horror 
of Mother, Dad, Aunt Carrie 
and all the rest, that is—except 
Father. 

“Why, John! How could you, 
dear?” Mother admonishes, in 
her sweetest tone. “You know 
we always say Grace first.” 
Then, turning to Father, “Will 
you say it for us, please, 
Father?” 

“Bless us, O Lord, and these 
Thy gifts ...” (“Whom do 
they think they’re kidding!”) 

During dinner, Dad is not 
very talkative. He is trying 
hard to remember what it was 
Dan McCarthy told him about 
the last K. of C. meeting. (If he 
can just casually mention some 
of the things that went on, 
Father will probably think he 
attended. No use lying about 
it! No sir!) 

“Father,” this from little 
Ellie, “when Father O’Boyle was 
at Kathie’s house last week, he 
blessed her whole house—every 


room. When are you going to 
bless all our rooms, Father? 
When, today?” 

Mother literally holds her 
breath. In fact, so does every- 
one. 

“Oh, my goodness gracious! 
thinks Mother, “Did I put that 
True Romances under my pillow 
or is it still lying on the bed- 
side table?” 

Dad’s collar suddenly becomes 
very tight and rather uncom- 
fortable. He pokes at it with his 
finger. (“Those poker chips— 
where? Oh, my gosh!’’) 

Uncle Joe coughs. (“Did I 
bring those two empties down 
with me this morning? Pretty 
sure I did—or, did I?’’) 

Father can feel the tension 
that small Ellie’s chance remark 
has provoked and he is secretly 
amused. Tactfully turning to 
the little girl, he says, “I'll re- 
member, Eleanor, to bless all the 
rooms in your house the next 
time I come. I won’t forget, 
really I won't,” and he pats her 
on top of her curly head. 

The adult members of the 
family seem to breathe easily 
again and Father can fairly hear 
the sighs of relief. (If looks 
could kill, little Ellie would be 
dead). 

After another pleasant hour 
or so, Father excuses himself, 
thanks the family for their kind 
hospitality and after imparting 
his blessing, takes his leave. 

“It was certainly swell having 
you, Father,” Uncle Joe calls, as 
he goes down the walk, “See you 
in church! Ha-Ha, pretty good, 
eh? See you in church, Father!” 
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FATHER COMES TO DINNER 


(Uncle Joe considers himself 
the family wit, to which Aunt 
Carrie heartily agrees—he’s a 
wit all right, a nitwit!) 

As the parish priest walks 
down the street, in the direction 
of the rectory (and for some 
strange reason the peace and 
quiet of the rectory never seem- 
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ed more inviting to him than 
right now), the faint suggestion 
of a smile plays about the 
corners of his mouth. His step 
quickens, 

“Good people, all of them,” 
he is thinking to himself, “the 
salt of the earth. God love 
them!” 


Why Marriage Is Sacred 


And how to 
make it happy 


Louis B. Pounds 


* 


FUNDAMENTAL in the dis-, 


organized and disintegrated 
condition of American family 
life today is the fact that we have 
in great part lost our sense of the 
sanctity of marriage. The surest 
way of building again a strong 
and vital family life in our midst 
is to impress anew upon the 
mind its sacredness and to pledge 
ourselves before God to respect 
and uphold it. 

Even naturally, one might say 
marriage is holy, a sacred insti- 
tution. The reason for that 
should be obvious even from the 
prime purpose of marriage 
alone. That divinely appointed 
purpose is the begetting and 
rearing of children for God, that 
they may become worshippers of 
God. That purpose is to beget 
children who will eventually be 


happy with God throughout an 
eternity of bliss. 

But, if we consider Christian 
marriage, we find that it is even 
much more sacred. Christian 
marriage is a sacrament of the 
Church. It is a God-appointed 
channel for conferring of the 
spiritual life of the soul, sancti- 
fying grace. It is also an agency 
for conferring special sacramen- 
tal graces that are needed by 
newly-wedded couples and by 
fathers and mothers in the du- 
ties they must fulfill in mar- 
riage and family life. All this 
adds greatly to the dignity and 
beauty of marriage. It elevates 
it from a merely natural to a 
supernatural plane. It calls for 
our deepest respect. 

St. Paul says that marriage, 
in God’s design, is a symbol of 
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the great Christian mystery of 
the Mystical Body. He tells us 
God made the union of husband 
and wife in Christian marriage 
an image or representation of 
the union of Christ and His 
Church, 

This means that the very 
bonds that unite Christ and the 
Church are mirrored in the 
bonds that unite husband and 
wife in marriage. It means that 
the attributes which character- 
ize the union of Christ and the 
Church are reflected in the attri- 
butes that characterize the union 
of husband and wife in marriage. 
It implies that the Christian 
family, which is based on Chris- 
tian marriage, is in a sense the 
Mystical Body of Christ in mini- 
ature. Thus, the father is the 
head of that body and holds the 
place of Christ. The mother is 
the body itself or the Church. 
The children are the members of 
the body, as they are members of 
the Church. It can hardly sur- 
prise one therefore that St. 


Chrysostom, in the early ages of 
Christianity, referred to the 
home as “a little Church.” 

The relationship of the mem- 
bers of such a genuinely Chris- 
tian family should be most ideal. 
St. Paul has developed the sub- 
ject in some detail in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians, chapter five. 
Husbands, he tells us, are to love 
their wives even as Christ loves 
the Church. Wives, in turn, are 
to love their husbands as the 
Church loves Christ. By the same 
token, children are to look up to 
their fathers and mothers with 
the reverence and respect which 
they are to show Christ and the 
Church. 

Unfortunately in the case of 
millions, these ideal family re- 
lationships are not taken seri- 
ously today. If they were our 
dreadful family problems would 
soon be solved and a truly digni- 
fied and thoroughly successful 
family life would speedily blos- 
som forth into full bloom in our 
midst. 


A Question for St. Paul 


Condensed from America* 


FREDERICK FRANS 


WHEN and if I get to heaven, 

the first thing I am going 
to do is buttonhole St. Paul. I 
want to ask him to explain fully 
the way he had of comparing the 


*70 East 45th Street, New York City 


love and unity of Christ for and 
with His Church to the love and 
unity of husband and wife. 
Did St. Paul imply that out- 
side the love of man for his God, 
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A QUESTION FOR ST. PAUL 


the closest and most perfect of 
human loves is the love of hus- 
band and wife? Certainly it is 
the most complete and enduring! 
Did he mean that it is above and 
more complete than the love of 
friends, than the love of parents 
for children, and children for 
parents? Else why did our Lord 
say, “for this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and they two 
shall be in one flesh”. . .? 

God called us (Mary and me 
and all married people) to that 
pure, beautiful, complete union, 
that oneness of love which is 
to stand before the world as the 
perpetual symbol of the mysti- 
cal Body, of the close oneness 
that exists between Christ and 
His Church ... God called us 
to a sharing in one of His sev- 
en holy Sacraments. More than 
that, He called us to be the min- 
isters of a Sacrament to each 
other. 

When Mary and I married 
each other . . . I became some- 
thing of a channel through 
which a fuller sharing of the 
life of Christ poured into. her 
beautiful soul; and she became 
a channel through which Christ 
poured into my soul... When 
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we clasped hands, it was almost © 
as though the very life of Christ 
flowing from her into me, and 
from me into her. 


Christ was the bond of union 
between us. It was Christ who 
made us one. God called Mary 
and me (and all married couples) 
to co-operate with Him in the 
creation of His greatest master- 
piece, a human being. We can 
call upon God to create a human 
soul. We cooperate in the cre- 
ation of a personality that has 
never appeared before on earth 
and never will again. 


I am writing with humility, 
for it is God who gives us this 
vocation, God who fulfills it 
within us. We bring forth the 
priests and nuns and brothers of 
the world, the missionaries, 
saints and martyrs. The home 
love builds about them is their 
first seminary, novitiate and 
church. 


That’s why I say, with humil- 
ity, to all priests, nuns and 
brothers who worry about the 
shortage of religious vocations: 
take care of our vocation; help 
us build our saintly homes, and 
we promise that our homes will 
not fail! 


Marriage And Uivorce Estimates For 1949 


Provisional data of the Federal Security Agency on mar- 
riages and divorces for 1949 show the following: 1,585,440 mar- 
riages or a rate of 10.7 per 1,000 estimated total midyear popu- 
lation; 386,000 divorces or a rate of 2.6 per 1,000 estimated total 


midyear population. 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Sehoeunle, 


OS.F. 


our Heavenly Mother, 

loves us very much. Proof 
of her love is had in the many 
times she has appeared to crea- 
tures here on earth. 


Suppose the Blessed Virgin 
should appear to one of you girls 
or boys today as you are on your 
way home from school! Her 
heavenly beauty and majesty, 
her great love and compassion 
would leave you with a feeling 
you could never forget. You 
would be ready to do anything 
to please that “Beautiful Lady 
in Blue.” You would never grow 
tired of thinking and talking 
about so gracious and magni- 
ficent a lady as our Blessed 
Mother. 


Well, Mary probably won’t ap- 
pear to you personally, but as 
her child she expects much from 
you. These times are serious. 
Thousands of people live sinful 
lives and never think of God at 
all. Other thousands are trying 
to do away with all religion. 
Catholics, particularly our Cath- 
olic priests and religious, are 
being horribly tortured and mis- 
treated by enemies of our Cath- 
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olic faith. This hurts Our Lady 
more than “tongue can tell.”” She 
wants you boys and girls to pray 
hard for the sins of the world. 
She is counting especially on the 
prayers of young people. 


In the past hundred years 
Mary has appeared a number of 
times to boys and girls. In 1846 
at LaSalette, France she ap- 
peared to two shepherd Children. 
Only twelve years later she ap- 
peared to fourteen year old Ber- 
nadette Soubrious at Lourdes, 
France. Do you remember the 
movie, “The Song of Berna- 
dette?” This was the story of 
our Lady’s apparition to St. 
Bernadette. In 1917 she gave an 
important message as she ap- 
peared to three children at Fa- 
tima, Portugal. We are told she 
appeared thirty-three times to 
five children at Beauraing, Bel- 
gium, in 1932 and 1933. And 
just recently we heard of her 
appearing to a young Sister in 
the Philippines and also to an- 
other group of children in 
Heede, Germany. In Wisconsin a 
lady claims that she has been 
favored by Mary’s visits. 
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The Church has not yet pro- 
nounced upon the visions that are 
said to have taken place in Heede, 
Germany, form 1937 to 1940. 
Most investigators, however, are 
convinced that the apparitions 
really took place. The Blessed 
Virgin is said to have appeared 
there one hundred times to four 
girls. 

Is this sufficient proof then to 
convince you of the great love 
our Lady has for us, especially 
children of your age? 

At every appearance of the 
Blessed Mother, praying the ro- 
sary was her pleading request. 
October is Rosary Month. It’s 
the time to reach in the dresser 
drawer and search for a rosary. 
To pray the rosary everyday 
during the month of the Holy 
Rosary—October is really a must 

The rosary is a constant series 
of salutes to our Mother Mary. 
Everytime we say, “Hail Mary,” 
it is just as if we said, “Hello 
Mary.” And then, of course, at 
the end, we ask her for a very 
big favor—to pray for us now 
and at the hour of our death. 
Do you suppose that if, everyday 
during the month of October, 
you would ask her that favor 
fifty times a day, she would re- 
fuse to pay any attention to us 
or perhaps forget all about it 
when our last hour arrives. 

That wouldn’t be at all like 
our Heavenly Queen, would it? 
As Queen naturally she has 
power and very much power too. 
Neither is she the type of a 


Queen who would forget. She 
remembers each and every one 
of us and every time we pray the 
rosary, she smiles and tenderly 
nods her head. 

The Catholic churches all over 
the world will be having rosary 
devotions during October. This 
will make our Blessed Mother 
extremely happy. Why not attend 
the devotions in your parish 
church and join the ranks of the 
millions of people, young and 
old, rich and poor, who will 
be honoring our Lady of the 
Most Holy Rosary? 

Do you have a rosary? If not, 
get one this very day. There can 
be no comparison made between 
the spiritual value and indulg- 
ences gained by the devout reci- 
tation of the rosary and the few 
cents a rosary costs. So, boys and 
girls, set aside money from your 
allowance to buy a rosary. Be 
sure to have the rosary blessed 
and then set out in a big way to 
honor your heavenly mother by 
praying it often and with de- 
votion. Study the mysteries of 
the Holy Rosary and learn to 
say them properly and think of 
them while reciting the beads. 

May each bead of the rosary 
be for all fifty large stepping 
stones which will pave for you a 
direct route to the front door of 
Heaven. And when you press the 
golden button of the heavenly 
doorbell, may its chimes ring 
out clearly and sweetly, “Hail 
Mary full of grace, the Lord is 
with Thee.” | 


A person who is built like a horse should never act coltish. 


Company Keeping With 
Married Is Sinful 

44|T is a cause of deep regret” 

to have to say there is an 
“increased amount of sinful com- 
pany keeping by Catholics with 
persons already married,” says 
a letter by Bishop Francis J. 
Haas of Grand Rapids read at 
all Masses throughout this dio- 
cese on the Feast of the As- 
sumption. “Any Catholic, mar- 
ried or unmarried, who ‘accepts 
the attentions’ of a married man 
or woman, is living in the occa- 
sion of sin, and helps through 
evil example to cause others to 
sin. Unless such a Catholic dis- 
continues such association, he or 
she cannot be absolved in Con- 
fession,” the letter continues. 
Decree Against The Perverters 

Of Youth 

The Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office, in a Monitum 
(warning) published recently, 
excommunicates those who per- 
vert Christian youths in com- 
munist-led youth organizations, 
and bars from the reception of 
the Sacraments not only the boys 
and girls who are members of 
such organizations by also their 
parents or guardians who allow 
them to enroll in them. 

The document issued by the 
Holy Office and its prescribed 
sanctions are applicable through- 
out the world, but in view of 


qualified observers in Vatican 


City it is aimed particularly at 
well-known communist maneu- 
vers to demoralize Christian 
youth in those areas where the 
Reds are in control. However, 
in recent times, efforts to win 
youths to communism have been 
intensified in France, Italy, 
Western Germany and other 
countries. 

These communist practices 
consist in a systematic effort to 
de-Christianize and demoralize 
youth. Clubs, associations and 
summer camps are formed where 
young boys and girls are encour- 
aged to ridicule priests and re- 
ligion and to flaunt Christian 
teachings and morals. 

Only a few days ago the Cath- 
olic Action daily of Rome, 
Quotidiano, exposed one instance 
of these practices in Italy, 
where, in a Red summer camp, 
young boys and girls were 
invited to contract “symbolic 
marriages.” 

Today’s Monitum (warning) 
is concerned with associations of 
this kind, whatever be their 
name, under the leadership of 
communist parties. The docu- 
ment reminds all the faithful 
that such organizations are in- 
cluded in the sanctions pre- 
scribed in the Monitum of July 
1, 1949. 

The document lists three 
specific categories or persons and 
two penalties: 

One, parents or guardians of 
children who allow them to join 
such organizations; 

Two, those who train children 
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FAMILYGRAMS 


contrary to Christian faith and 
morals; 

Three, boys and girls who be- 
long to such organizations. 

Persons in categories one and 
three cannot be admitted to the 
Sacraments. Persons in category 
two incur excommunication re- 
served “in a special Way” to the 
Holy See. 


A Civil Mixed Marriage 
Ruling 


Judge Gavan Duffy, in recent 
ruling that an order sought from 
the court to secure fulfillment of 
agreements concerning the re- 
ligion of children of a mixed 
marriage could not be withheld 
under the Constitution on any 
ground of public policy. The 
court then granted the applica- 
tion of the wife and mother in 
the case for an absolute order 
which directed her estranged 
husband to return her three 
young boys, who have _ been 
sheltered in “Mrs. Smyly’s 
Homes” (Protestant homes for 
Children). 

The couple involved were mar- 
ried in a Catholic Church - in 
Dublin in 1941. The husband, a 
member of the Church of Ire- 
land, agreed to the stipulation 
required in all mixed marriages, 
that all children born of that 
union would be brought up. in 
the Catholic Faith. Early this 
year, however, he claimed the 
undertaking signed by him was 
not binding, stated that he was 
a member of the Church of Ire- 
land (Protestant) and that he 
wished his children to be 
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brought up in his faith. He ap- 
pealed the court order to return 
the children to the mother and 
the children will remain with 
him pending the result of the ap- 
peal. 

The President of the High 
Court stated that under an Irish 
law there was no injustice, no 
impropriety and no denial of 
first principles in holding the 
man to his pledge. An order of 
the Court designed to secure the 
fulfillment of an agreement, per- 
emptorily required before a 
mixed marriage by the Catholic 
Church, could not be withheld on 
any ground of public policy by 
the very state which pays hom- 
age to that Church. 

The highest interest of the 
community and the state de- 
manded that the parties, whose 
marriage was permanent, should 
be informed by the High Court 
of Justice that the ante-nuptial 
agreement upon religion was 
treated under the law of Ireland 
as a weighty factor, by no means 
to be displaced except by a fac- 
tor of greater weight. The judge 
saw no such factor in the case 
at issue. 


Housing Plan 


His Eminence Bernard Car- 
dinal Griffin, Archbishop of 
Westminister, has given his full 
backing to a plan by the Cath- 
olic Parents’ and Electors’ As- 
sociation to meet Britain’s hous- 
ing crisis by building homes with 
voluntary labor. 

“T have once or twice declared 
that it is the most important 
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problem that any Government in 
this country has to tackle,” the 
Cardinal writes in a letter to 
Maurice Burns, C.P.E.A., chair- 
man in the diocese. “So please 
go ahead and I hope we can per- 
suade everyone concerned to 
pull their weight.” 


“Public opinion would support 
a disinterested, non-sectional 
move such as we propose,” stated 
Mr. Burns. “And trade unions 
would, too, I think. This is com- 
mon ground for all of us, Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, trade 
unionists, professional men, gov- 
ernment members and others. 
Provided our own people come 
forward with offers to help now, 
I believe we may be able to do 
a great deal for the country 
through this self-helping hous- 
ing plan.” 


Priest-Sons Officiate At Parents’ 
Diamond Jubilee Mass 


Celebrating the 60th annivers- 
ary of their marriage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Grabrian of Denver 
attended a Solemn Mass of 
Thanksgiving in Holy Rosary 
Church there at which their two 


priest-sons were officers. The 
priests are the Revs. Joseph Gra- 
brian and Victor Grabrian both 
Servite Fathers stationed in 
Chicago. Mr. and Mrs. Grabrian 
were school mates in Preloka, 
Yugoslavia, before they came to 
this country. They are the par- 
ents of 14 children, 10 of whom 
are living. They have a grand- 
daughter who is a nun, Sister 
Ann Marie, a Franciscan stat- 
ioned in Milwaukee. 
Named After The Four 
Evangelists 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John are the names chosen by 
the parents and received in Bap- 
tism by the quadruplet sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sancil Martin, a 
Negro Couple. Born at home, at 


Pass Christian, Louisiana, they 


were taken immediately to the 
Gulfport Memorial Hospital, 
Gulfport, Miss., and were bap- 
tised soon after their arrival 
there (August 1) by the Rev. 
George Strupe, 8.S.J., pastor of 
St. Philomena’s Church, Pass 
Christian. 

One of the four died several 
days later. 


Present-day politicians do not believe in fooling all of the 
people all of the time—just during election campaigns. 


The test of a man’s true character lies in what he would 


do if he was certain he would never be found out. 


You never hear of a person being honored for what he 
received—honor is the reward for what he gave. 


A pedestrian is a father whose children have obtained 
their driving licenses.—T. J. McInerney. 
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Rely On OUR SUNDAY VISITOR For 


THE BEST 


BOOKS 
The Life of Jesus 


by Rev. James F. Cunningham, C.S.P. 


The most popular discussion club book on the 
Life of Christ ever published! 


This book cannot be equalled for general reading and discussion 
club use because it is written so informally that the reader is often 
carried away in the events being described. 

_ It is a discussion club book by adoption! While Father Cunningham’‘s 
series of “Life of Jesus’’ appeared weekly in Our Sunday Visitor, many 
groups adopted the text for immediate use. That is another reason 
why this volume has become so popular in recent months. 

Surely, your own discussion group will want one of these volumes for 
for each member. It’s a book which should be in every Catholic home 
anyway! 

Paper Cover $1.00 each Cloth Bound $1.50 each 
EVERYTHING TO GAIN by Rev. Richard Ginder 
Explains some of the motives in Catholicism which motivate 


thousands of adults each year to enter the Catholic Church. It encourages 


Catholic readers to a deeper study of Catholic why’s and wherefor’s. 
271 pages. 


$1.00 each 70c each, 5 or more 48c each per 100, plus postage 
MODERN QUESTIONS by Rev. Rudolf G. Bandas 


Contains the basic principles which are indispensable for the proper 
evaluation of present-day problems. Each of the 15 chapters clarifies 
the true meaning of the papal encyclicals regarding Labor & Strikes, 


Management, Mercy Killings, Cremation, Forbidden Literature, Property 
Rights, etc. 160 pages. 


Oc each 40c each, 5 or more 25¢ each per 100, plus postage 
THE CHURCH IN UNITED STATES HISTORY by F. A. Fink 


A_ remarkable study emphasizing the vital role Catholicism and 
Catholics have played in the building and governing of our nation. 
65c¢ each 55c each, 5 or more 34¢ each per 100, plus postage 


WHAT THE MASS MEANS by Rev. Victor J. Hintgen 


A fascinating discussion club reference work because it demonstrates 
in words and pictures the ceremonies or externals of the Mass . . . the 
reasons for the priest's specific actions and prayers during every cele- 
bration of Holy Mass. 


35¢ each 30c each, 5 or more 16¢c each per 100, plus postage 


Order ALL FIVE books for only $3.00! 


One each of above paper bound books. Regular $3.59 value 
0 10 sets for $27.00 [) 25 sets for $67.00 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Indiana 
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Learning Truth has been 
. man’s challenge since the 
advent of life... 


Popular High School Series 


and 


by Most Rev. John F. Noll, D. D. 


The four volumes of “Religion and Life” are written 


clear, understandable manner, especially helpful to 


“both student and teacher through the four years of high 
school. Volumes 1 and 2 are newly revised and enlarged. 
Each includes more than 350 pages of study and discus- 
sion material for every day in the year. Every chapter 
is followed by interesting questions for classroom dis- 
cussion or for home study by young people who have 
been deprived of a Catholic high school education. 


FOR FRESHMEN: Volume No. 1 
“Religious Practice and the Sacraments” 
$1.25 each postpaid; 5 or more, $1.00 each postpaid; 
25 or more, 75c each plus postage. 
FOR SOPHOMORES: Volume No. 2 
“Doctrine and the. Commandments” 
$1.25 each postpaid; 5 or more, $1.00 each postpaid; 
25 or more, 75c each plus postage. 
FOR JUNIORS: Volume No. 3 
“Private and Social Conduct; Social Problems” 
85c each postpaid; 5 or more, 75c each postpaid; 
25 or more, 35c each plus postage. 
FOR SENIORS: Volume No. 4 
“The World You Will Face” 


85c each postpaid; 5 or more, 75c each postpaid; 
25 or more, 35c each pius postage. 


Complete set of all four volumes, $3.50 postpaid 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. 


Huntington, Indiana 
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